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THE LINGUISTIC UNITY OF THE SPANISH-SPEAK- 
ING WORLD — MADRID AND BUENOS AIRES 


Curious similarities yet numerous differences may be observed 
between the relationship of autochthonous European English and 
exported non-European English on the one hand, and that of Penin- 
sular (i.e. European) Spanish and American Spanish on the other. 
Despite the expression “the American language” used by Mencken, 
the English language has throughout the world preserved a funda- 
mental unity which is not so evident in Spanish. There would seem 
to be two main reasons for this. Firstly, whereas English is a lingua 
franca spoken all over the globe, the Spanish language is by its geo- 
graphical distribution divided into two opposing camps—one Euro- 
pean and one American. Secondly, the two main English-speaking 
groups, the one in England, the other in America, are less than half 
as far apart as the two main Spanish-speaking groups, the one in 
Spain, the other in the Argentine; the cultural level is higher, the 
population much wealthier, so that intercourse is far more frequent. 

The Spanish spoken in America has in general certain character- 
istics, chiefly phonetic, which distinguish it clearly from Castilian 
Spanish. The principal ones are seseo, yeismo, and the survival of 
aspirated h from Latin f.1 The explanation popularly given is that 
these are Andalusian phenomena, transported to America from 
Andalusia, which, with its capital, Seville, was the basis of the expe- 
ditions that conquered, colonized, and governed America. José M. 
Salaverria, for example, calmly asserts this as an accepted fact in 
his article “El estilo de la América castellana,”* devoted to rejecting 
the idea that each American country will develop its own language, 
as they all speak the same tongue—the Andalusian variety of Spanish. 
The Andalusian theory presents grave difficulties. Later emigration 
to America came chiefly from Galicia and the Basque provinces, so 


1 See W. J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language, pp. 258 ff. 
2 Published in the Buenos Aires newspaper La Nacidén (April 28, 1927). 
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that any Andalusian characteristics in American Spanish must go 
back to the first settlers. Now although it is true that Seville was 
the center of the colonial movement, yet statistics based on chronicles 
and records show that even in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and even as far as the Argentine is concerned, where the pro- 
portion was greatest, Andalusians were not a majority.* Again the 
curious fact has been observed that so-called Andalusian character- 
istics, such as the reduction of final s to an aspirate, occur, through- 
out Spanish-speaking America, on the coast and in the lowlands, 
whereas the tablelands have preserved the Castilian forms. As the 
difference between Castile and Andalusia is likewise, in general, that 
of a dry tableland and seabound lowlands, Pedro Henriquez Ureifia, 
a very sound philologist, has suggested that in both continents the 
decisive factor has been climate.* 

Another element in the scission between European Spanish and 
American Spanish has been the influence on the latter of the various 
Indian languages. It has been argued that, just as, in Europe, Latin 
developed and ramified into the Romance languages under the influ- 
ence of the non-Latin linguistic substrata, so, in America, Indian 
dialects are responsible for the modifications of Spanish. All that 
can positively be asserted is that very many Indian words have been 
fully adopted by Castilian Spanish and some even by the other Euro- 
pean languages; as, for example, from Arawak or Carib, canoa > 
“canoe,” maiz > “maize,” huracdn > “hurricane,” sabana > “savan- 
nah,” tabaco > “tobacco.” The Nahuatl language of Mexico has 
given us tomate > “tomato,” cacao > “cocoa,” tamale (maize-cake), 
etc. From the Quechua language of Peru we have taken chiefly 
names of animals and plants, such as condor, puma, llama, alpaca, 
quina (quinina), and coca. The Tupi-Guarani language, spoken from 
the Amazon to the Rio de la Plata, besides its great influence on 
Brazilian Portuguese, has given Spanish, and thence English, such 
words as tapir, jaguar, and tapioca. These are words which Spain 
has given to Europe. There are far more which have been adopted by 
Spain, but have passed no farther. There is an ever larger group 
which has been grafted on to American Spanish, but has never 
crossed the Atlantic; these are the words which have widened the 
abyss between the two types of Spanish. It must not be forgotten 


8 See W. J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language, p. 256. 
4Pedro Henriquez Urefia, El supuesto andalucismo de América (1925). 
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that many Indian languages are very much alive today, so that they 
are still exerting their influence on American Spanish. In Paraguay, 
the Guarani language is on a par legally with Spanish; and Italian 
storekeepers find it more necessary to learn Guarani than Spanish. 
On the other hand, the native languages or dialects tend to neutralize 
each other by adding to Spanish words which have only local accept- 
ance, whereas a Castilian word can normally obtain currency through- 
out Spanish America; for example, a vulture is zopilote in Mexico, 
zamuro in Venezuela, urubé on the Plate, but gallinazo in Colombia. 
Moreover Indian words designate natural or primitive things ; mod- 
ern objects or inventions receive a Spanish name. Thus in the Ar- 
gentine tambo is used for a primitive dairy ; the more modern type is 
called lecheria. 

So much for the general division between European and Ameri- 
can Spanish. Within Spanish America the degree of difference varies 
considerably. Castilian Spanish has been well preserved in Colombia, 
thanks chiefly to the survival of a non-contaminated creole upper 
class. Colombian philologists, headed by Miguel Antonio Caro, and 
with Rufino José Cuervo as their mouthpiece, have been very con- 
servative and respectful of Peninsular Spanish. Their ambition has 
been to make Bogota the Athens of Spanish America. 

At the other extreme, the most radical situation is to be found in 
lower South America, more particularly in the Argentine. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the standard of speech is lower in the Argentine 
than in any other Spanish-speaking country. Amado Alonso, a phi- 
lologist born in Spain but holding a post at the Instituto de Filologia 
of Buenos Aires, waxes indignant over the deformation of the 
Spanish language which sheer ignorance has wrought in the Argen- 
tine. Nowhere else in the Spanish-speaking world could one hear 
university graduates say such things as ojebto, oxcuro, or puédamos.® 

Within the vast area of very defective Spanish, the worst variety 
is to be found in Buenos Aires. Even in comparison with the Argen- 
tine provinces, the vocabulary of the metropolis is small in quantity 
and poor in quality. The style used is devoid of any dignity. All 
attempts to speak correctly are ridiculed. There is indeed an affecta- 
tion of vulgarity. It is interesting to note by way of comparison that in 
the United States the worst English is probably spoken in New York. 


5 Some modern philologists claim that the least contaminated Spanish is 
spoken in Bolivia. See Tiscornia, La lengua de Martin Fierro, p. 133. 
® Amado Alonso, El problema de la lengua en América, p. 92. 
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This state of affairs is easy to explain. In a century Buenos Aires 
has grown, through the influx of foreigners, from a city of 41,000 
inhabitants to one of 2,500,000 people. Among the Spanish, many of 
the immigrants have been Gallegos and Basques, both speaking no 
or bad Castilian. Far more numerous have been Italians from all 
parts of Italy. Counting all persons of Italian parentage they number 
approximately 40 per cent of the total population. Since a lower- 
class Italian speaks a dialect, when Italians mingle with others from 
other districts it is necessary for them to resort to a hybrid language 
which passes for Spanish. The Spanish sound of jota becomes a 
voiceless velar stop, as muker for mujer. The language situation 
tends to make Argentines, however, by breaking up the group influ- 
ence of Italians. Though the second generation as children attend the 
public schools, yet they use Spanish rather unskillfully and exert a 
deformative influence on the spoken language, especially in Buenos 
Aires. 

Of a totally different nature has been the French influence. The 
French immigrants have always been infinitely more educated and 
refined than the Italians. A noticeable cultural influence was exerted 
by the Liberals who fled to the Argentine after the coup d'état of 
Louis Napoleon. They were well received, as, in the second half of 
the last century, for the Argentine, even more than for other nations, 
Paris was the Mecca of culture. These factors led to the introduction 
of a host of gallicisms into Argentine Spanish, We may quote 
es... que, as an introduction to questions, which reproduces the 
French est-ce que; or no... nada (él no viene nada), which copies 
ne... point; in vocabulary obra jefe’ (= chef d’oeuvre, instead of 
obra maestra), fatigante, banal, remarcable. It is interesting to note 
that Ernesto Quesada has tried to derive the typically Argentine 
word gaucho from the French gauche; but it must not be forgotten 
that some thirty etymologies have been proposed.® It is also curious 
that the author of the rabidly nationalist book, El idioma nacional 
de los argentinos (1900) has a significantly French name, Lucien 
Abeille, and that his style is very gallicized. 

Despite its none-too-happy peculiarities, the language of Buenos 
Aires is slowly imposing itself upon the whole of the Rio de la Plata 
area—Montevideo, Rosario, La Plata, and even Asuncién del Para- 


7 Used by Alberdi, Obras completas, I, p. 340. 


8 See Arturo Costa-Alvarez, “Treinta etimologias de ‘gaucho’” in El 
castellano en la Argentina, pp. 285 ff. 
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guay. This influence works largely through the cities, but even the 
Argentine peasants are forgetting all that is grand in their language, 
and are adopting the most unfortunate characteristics of the Spanish 
of Buenos Aires. 

The outstanding phonetical feature of Argentine Spanish is a 
further development of yeismo so that ll is taken one step farther 
than i to 7. The Calle Cuyo in Buenos Aires is pronounced as though 
it were in Italian Cage Cugio. This pronunciation is restricted to a 
few large cities, in particular Buenos Aires itself. Nonetheless, many 
nationalists would like to regard this as a feature of the “Argentine” 
language. 

In syntax, a notable and notorious characteristic is the voseo, in 
general use throughout the Plate Basin. The second persons singular 
and plural have been combined in a confused way, the plural vos 
governing a singular verb form such as querrds or a hybrid form such 
as tenés. Although té has been lost in the nominative, the accusative 
and dative are not os but te. As a result of this singular use of vos, 
the plural use, vosotros, has disappeared and has been replaced by 
the polite form ustedes. The voseo is the most characteristic Argen- 
tinism and, according to Capdevila,® became general and imposed . 
itself with the anti-intellectual government of Rosas.’® Capdevila 
adopts a string of violent insults to qualify what he considers an 
unforgivable vulgarism. In Chile this solecism seems to have been 
almost eradicated in the last fifty years by the prestige of Bello’s 
famous grammar." 

Minor syntactical variations are very common.”? As for vocabu- 
lary, besides the use of words of Indian origin unknown in Spain, 
the meaning of many Castilian words has been modified. It is curious 
that the English say pavement as against the American sidewalk and 


® Arturo Capdevila, Babel y el castellano, 1928. See in particular the three 
chapters entitled “El embrollado problema del ta y el vos.” 


10 It seems probable that in his campaign against the voseo, Capdevila is 
merely trying to attach to it the odium usually evoked by the name of Rosas. 
See Vicente F. Lépez, Manual de la historia argentina, I1, pp. 467 ff. 


11 The Gramética de la lengua castellana appeared in 1847, and gained for 
Andrés Bello the title of honorary member of the Spanish Academy. 

12 As for example “lo que” (en cuanto) ; impersonal third person plurals 
(hicieron calores, hubieron bailes), comparable with the English “there are,” 
“there were,” whereas in Castilian only the singular is used (hizo, hubo) ; nadies, 
a curious plural form of nadie; the adverb medio constructed as an adjective 
(media muerta, etc.). 
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that the Castilian acera has been replaced in the Argentine by vereda. 
More unfortunate is the poverty of the Argentine vocabulary, which 
has resulted in the creation of a few hackneyed passe-partout words, 
notably coso, a masuline form of cosa used to designate any thing 
or person,”* and the antithetical pair macana and lindo, comparable 
with the American lousy and swell. The result of this poverty of 
vocabulary is that the portefos, as the inhabitants of Buenos Aires 
are called, are compelled to rely upon variety of intonation to express 
shades of meaning.’* Likewise Andine Spanish has a marked sing- 
song accent, but this has been attributed to the invariable penultimate 
accent of Quechua. 

Last but not least significant, the Argentines live in blissful igno- 
rance of Spanish orthography. According to Amado Alonso, a recent 
investigation has shown that in no capital in the world are spelling 
mistakes in public signs as common as in Buenos Aires.’* 

All these idiosyncracies of portefio speech are tending to create a 
language independent of Castilian Spanish. The educational authori- 
ties have done their utmost to stem the tide. They have constantly 
preached a quixotic purism, with, it must be confessed, the usual 
success of preachers. They have always insisted on differentiating 
between the pronounciations of b and v, whereas Castilians them- 
selves make no distinction, as Sarmiento discovered to his surprise 
when he went to Spain. The Argentine educational authorities have 
merely been following blindly the precepts of the grammar of the 
Spanish Academy, even after, in 1912, the Academy desisted from 
its mistake. 

On the contrary, Argentine writers for a long period did their 
utmost to escape from the grammar of the Spanish Academy and 
the linguistic tyranny of Castile. They were inspired at first by the 
Romantic ideals of artistic independence and originality, of linguistic 
and literary regionalism and local color. These same ideals led to the 
rise of linguistic and literary regionalism in Spain itself. The first to 
assert these views in South America was not, as is so often said, 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, but Juan Bautista Alberdi. In Spain, 
under the pseudonym of “Figaro,” Larra had ridiculed the undesir- 


18 In French, chose may be used in the same way, even with a masculine 
gender (cf. le petit chose, “little what’s his name”). 

14 See Amado Alonso, El problema de la lengua en América, pp. 87-88. 

15 [bid., p. 93. 
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able elements in Spanish traditionalism. In the Argentine, Alberdi, 
whose general attitude had much in common with Larra’s, adopted 
the pseudonym “Figarillo,” a diminutive of “Figaro,” and denounced 
the traditional elements in Argentine society ; these were the Spanish 
elements. In articles published in La Moda in 1837, he announced 
and developed the idea of the patriotic creation of an Argentine lan- 
guage. His principle was: “A language is a faculty inherent to the 
personality of every nation.”** A strong francophile, he welcomed 
gallicisms into the “Argentine” language. In his latter years, he 
repented somewhat, and expressed the hope and the opinion that the 
Peninsular and American varieties of Spanish would preserve a fun- 
damental unity.*” 

The great politician Domingo Faustino Sarmiento was far from 
indifferent to the Argentine language problem. He also based his 
arguments on the Romantic ideals: “Languages take on the colour 
of the soil which they inhabit .... One day we shall stop consulting 
Spanish grammarians, and we shall formulate a Spanish-American 
grammar .... America must take possession of its own language 
and adapt it to the expression of its needs.”** Sarmiento’s chief ob- 
jection to Castilian was that it had become fossilized by the memory 
of Cervantes and the Golden Age. He differed from Alberdi in that 
he aimed at one independent language for the whole of Spanish 
America, whereas Alberdi wanted a purely Argentine language. This 
dilemma was indeed one of the most important problems which faced 
the nationalists. 

As for Esteban Echeverria, the romantic roots of his theories of 
linguistic nationalism seem undisputable in that he himself was a 
notable romantic poet. He declared that “the only legacy which the 
Americans can accept, and accept willingly from Spain, because it is 
really precious, is that of the language; but they accept it on the 
condition that it be improved, and progressively transformed, that is 
to say emancipated.”?* 

The fourth and the most aggressive of the great Argentine lin- 
guistic nationalists was Juan Maria Gutiérrez. In 1860 the Spanish 
Academy created the title of “corresponding member” for Spanish 


16 Juan Bautista Alberdi, Obras completas, I, 132. 

17 See his De los destinos de la lengua castellana en la América antes espa- 
fiola, 18 Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, Obras, XII, 184; XXIX, 333. 

19 Esteban Echeverria, Obras completas, IV, 102. 
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writers not living in Madrid and still more for Spanish-American 
writers. The Chilean Andrés Bello was elected in 1861 (the Mexican 
Bernardo Couto had preceded him in 1860), and, after the Vene- 
zuelan Cecilio Acosta in 1869, the Academy chose, in 1870, the Chi- 
lean José Victorino Lastarria.?® But for thirteen years it did not dare 
to select any representative in the Argentine, where linguistic nation- 
alism and anti-Spanish feeling ran highest. Then, in 1873, it offered 
the title to Alberdi, Vicente Lopez, and Juan Maria Gutiérrez. All 
three refused the honor, Gutiérrez’ manifestations on this occasion 
being very emphatic. This rebuff caused much sensation, and the 
Spanish Academy retreated, duly mortified. 

It first broached the delicate problem fifteen years later, and, in 
1889, appointed no less than ten Argentine writers, who accepted 
without much enthusiasm.” The most active of them, Rafael Obli- 
gado, wanted to group these writers together into an Argentine 
Academy correspondent of the Spanish Academy. The proposal, 
which many regarded as unpatriotic, met with much opposition, and 
no success. Yet the Spanish Academy was willing to make any 
sacrifices, even of dignity, in order to attain its end, which was to 
preserve the linguistic hegemony of Castile, and consequently of the 
Spanish Academy, throughout the Spanish-speaking world; one of 
the principal objects of general Spanish policy since the wars of 
American independence has been to keep at least a spiritual and 
cultural domination in the Spanish-speaking New World. So, in 
1910, on the occasion of the centenary of Argentine independence, 
the Academy sent don Eugenio Sellés to Buenos Aires. He suc- 
ceeded in persuading the eleven corresponding members to form a 
body under the patronage of the Spanish Princess Maria Isabel 
Francisca de Borbon. Argentine republicans, who had opposed the 
creation of a Corresponding Academy because it involved tacit ac- 
ceptance of the phrase in the constitution of the Spanish Academy 
that its members were happy and humble subjects of the King, 
expressed annoyance and in some cases indignation at this direct 
recognition of the Spanish royal house. Nevertheless the Correspond- 
ing Academy was constituted with Vicente Quesada as its president, 
and Calixto Oyuela as its secretary. This Academy decided to com- 
pile a dictionary of Argentinisms. One letter was assigned to each 


20 See Memorias de la Academia Espajiola, I (1870), 54. 


21 See “La Academia Correspondiente,” by Arturo Costa Alvarez, in El 
castellano en la Argentina, 
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member, but absolutely nothing was done, so Rafael Obligado, who 
was the soul of the Academy, gave up the idea, and decided that 
members should simply send in to the Spanish Academy any Argen- 
tinisms they should find. The learned corporation met at very long 
intervals, until, in 1916, it died of inanition. 

Throughout this period when the Corresponding Academy was 
being discussed and tried, the movement for linguistic nationalism 
was moving on in a very erratic way. One amateur philologist de- 
cided to strike while the iron was hot, and in 1900 the surprised public 
at Buenos Aires was confronted with El idioma nacional de los argen- 
tinos, in which the author, Lucien Abeille, declared himself in favor 
of the most vulgar variety of Argentine Spanish, known as lunfardo. 
The book of Abeille produced, quite naturally, a strong reaction in 
favor of pure Castilian, even among the nationalists. It met with 
severe criticism from almost all quarters.** 

Since this affray, the Argentine philologists, even the linguistic 
nationalists, have adopted a very subdued attitude. Few are those 
who persist in encouraging the creation of an independent language. 
The young writer Jorge Luis Borges, born in 1900, the year of the 
publication of Abeille’s book, certainly wished to imitate and rectify 
its title in publishing El idioma de los argentinos (1928), a collection 
of articles only the last of which deals with our problem. It has given 
its title to the book, and it contained an implicit attack on Abeille 
with his glorification of lunfardo.** Borges also indulges in a tirade 
against the hackneyed word macana, which one no less than Unamuno 
had defended. “Death to you, macana, the expression of our slug- 
gishness and of our chaos!” (p. 181). A similar viewpoint is adopted 
by an Argentine philological expert, Rudolf Grossman. After study- 
ing the absorption of foreign words into the Spanish spoken in 
Buenos Aires, he comes to the conclusion that these elements are 
assimilated, and do not tend to de-hispanize Argentine Spanish.** 


22 See Mariano de Vedia, La Tribuna, July 30 and August 7, 1900; Ernesto 
Quesada, El problema del idioma nacional ; Miguel Cané, La Nacién, October 5; 
Paul Groussac, Anales of the Biblioteca Nacional Argentina. 

23 El lunfardo es un vocabulario gremial como tantos otros, es la tecnologia 
de la furca y de la ganzia. Imaginar que esa lengua técnica — lengua espe- 
cializada en la infamia y sin palabras de intencién general — puede arrinconar 
el castellano, es como trasofias que el dialecto de las matemAticas o de la cerra- 
jeria puede ascender a tinico idioma” (p. 167). 

24 See Rudolf Grossman, Das auslindische Sprachgut im Spanischen des 
Rio de la Plata (Hamburg, 1926). 
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These and similar statements made by responsible Argentine writers 
suggest very clearly that the unity of the Spanish language is no 
longer endangered. The world should be grateful for this, all the 
more as this cohesion will not prevent each Hispanic country from 
giving its own flavor to the Spanish it speaks. 

This achievement is to a considerable extent due to pressure from 
Spain; not the clumsy, would-be gentle fist of the Spanish Academy, 
but the persuasive gesture of individual writers. Most important are 
probably the Spanish intellectuals who emigrated to the Argentine 
either to escape from the tyranny which oppressed Spain (except 
during the brief liberal period from 1868 to 1874) or in the hope of 
living with more opulence in a richer country. In Argentine phi- 
lology, they are normally very competent representatives of the 
Spanish viewpoint; we may quote Ricardo Monner y Sans, and 
later Amado Alonso. Almost as important are the numerous and 
normally more distinguished Spaniards who have visited the Argen- 
tine on a lecture tour, or who have written articles for the press. 
Writers who have used brutal language have, however, always pro- 
voked an unfortunate reaction. Thus Arturo Costa Alvarez®® pro- 
tests strongly against Arturo Capdevila’s blunt statement in Babel y 
el castellano that the Argentines must recognize Madrid as the lin- 
guistic capital of the Spanish-speaking world. 

Despite these tactical errors, it was evident that a real brotherhood 
of Spanish and Argentine intellectuals was being created, with the 
obvious repercussions on the language question. It did seem that 
Madrid would slowly oust Paris as the artistic Mecca for Spanish 
Americans, that consequently the University of Madrid would 
achieve its object, and that Castile would at least hold the linguistic 
presidency of the Spanish-speaking world. But the present Civil War 
has reopened the whole question. 


RonaLp HILTon 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


25 El castellano en la Argentina, p. 99. 


SONNICA, LA CORTESANA, AND PRESENT-DAY 
SAGUNTO’ 


Without deserving such a negative distinction, Sdénnica, la corte- 
sana, Vicente Blasco Ibafiez’s semi-historical novel of the Valencian 
period, is the least-known of the great novelist’s works. After finish- 
ing reading it, some fifteen years ago, struck by the vivid descriptions, 
I said to myself, “When I arrive in Spain that is one of the first 
places I am going to see.” 

In fulfillment of this promise, as soon as I had returned from my 
trip to the Albufera? and had jotted down my first impressions of 
that romantic place, I went to the manager of the Hotel Regina to 
ask him how I could reach Sagunto. This manager, who was quite 
fat and happy by nature, encouraged me by saying, “Oh, sefior, eso 
también le va a gustar mucho.” (“You are going to like that too.”) 
“The autobus leaves at nine and at two from the Torres de Serranos. 
You will have no difficulty in getting there. You are really going to 
like that very much.” (He had advised me about my trip to the 
Albufera and had been quite pleased with my reaction to the scene of 
Cafias y barro.) 

After lunching in a little restaurant not far from the correos, I 
bought a newspaper and set off for the autobus. On my way I went, 
as always, through the beautiful mercado de flores where, in spite 
of the fact that I had never bought a single flower, fat little Mari- 
quita welcomed me with a smile and her customary greeting, “;No 
me compra Vd. nada hoy, parroquiano?” What flowers and ; Que 
vendedoras! After making the complete rounds of the many booths 
presided over by attractive flower-girls, I left happier because of the 
riot of bright colors which seems to me to be an index to Valencia— 
land of sunshine, flowers, and pretty, vivacious girls. 

Whistling a few measures from Clavelitos, I strolled to the Puente 
de Serranos by way of El Miguelete and the Calle de Serranos to 
find, among many others, my autobus which was to leave for Sagunto 
at two o'clock. I entered, took my seat near the front, and read my 


1 Translation of a talk given at Gunnison, Colorado, August 17, at the 
Velada de Clausura of Western State College Special Summer Session, Spanish 
School. 


2 See “The Albufera Thirty Years After,” Hispania, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, 
p. 25. 
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newspaper. This done I began to examine the other passengers who 
were to be my companions. Almost all carried baskets, some small and 
some large, filled with their purchases, made, without doubt, in the 
new Mercado Central, which has replaced the one described by 
Blasco Ibafiez in Arroz y tartana. 

A fairly well-dressed gentleman seated at my left, wishing to 
show his friendliness, asked me politely, “Sejior, ges Vd. francés?” 

When I explained to him that I was from the United States, he 
showed considerable surprise at my ability to use Spanish but was, 
of course, very glad to be able to carry on a conversation with the 
“stranger within his gates.” Once in a while he would forget himself 
so far as to relapse into Valencian* for a word, phrase, or sentence. 
He would immediately realize his slip and would excuse himself and 
repeat what he had said in Castilian. But when he discovered that 
I could understand Valencian with relative ease, our conversation 
was continued on a bilingual basis and as animated as though we had 
been friends for years. All the rest of the passengers were quietly 
attentive to our discussions. 

An attractive young lady seated at my right had been showing 
some interest in my newspaper. I offered it to her as chivalrously 
as I was able and when she had accepted and begun to read, my 
interlocutor whispered in my ear, “Esa sefiorita es nuestra maestra 
de escuela.” 

When she had finished the newspaper, in order to make the 
conversation more general, I asked her, “Sefiorita, ges Vd. de Sa- 
gunto?” 

“No sir,” she answered in perfect Castilian, “I am from Madrid, 
but I teach in one of the schools of Sagunto.” 

Just then the autobus started and, although it became more 
difficult, we continued our conversation as best we could. The school- 
teacher talked about the old city of Sagunto and apparently was quite 
interested in the excavations that were being made. When she learned 
that I, also, was a schoolteacher and that I had read many of the 
masterpieces of Spanish literature she showed me even more interest 
than before. 

By this time the autobus had left the main city of Valencia and 
was passing through, one after another, several small villages. Our 


*The Valencian dialect is quite easy to follow. Public announcements are 
posted in Valencian and Castilian in Valencia. 
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driver increased his speed accordingly. This sudden change in ve- 
locity worried me a bit at first, for the village streets are not very 
wide. But a little observation convinced me that he was more careful 
than he at first seemed. Some of the principal streets of the villages 
through which we passed were so narrow that one could touch the 
walls of the houses and shops by thrusting an arm through the open 
window of the bus. 

By two-thirty we had arrived in Sagunto. As I started to alight, 
following the example of the rest of the passengers, the driver put 
his hand on my arm and said, “Todavia no, senor. Luego.” He had 
heard me talk about my plans to visit the old city and wanted to save 
me a few steps. He drove on up one of the older streets and finally 
stopped, saying, “Ahora, senor. Siga Vd. por este sendero y llegard 
sin dificultad.” I thanked him and started, as he had directed me, 
along a path into which the street had faded. I had gone a short 
distance and had come to a place where my path forked and was 
trying to decide which branch to take when an old gentleman came 
out of one of the poverty-ridden houses that lined the sides of my 
way. 

In my best Castilian I asked him, “Sir, can you tell me how to 
get to the summit where the old city is?” 

“Ah, yes, sir,” he answered me. “I am going there myself and 
shall be glad to guide you.” 

This idea appealed to me very much. Besides being thus freed 
from the possibility of losing my way, I should be able to learn more 
about the people of the Sagunto of today. Hardly ever have I failed 
to find someone to accompany me wherever I wished to go in Spain. 
Many times I was sure that people went out of their way to keep me 
from losing mine. 

The old gentleman had come out carrying a jug and hurried to 
explain why he was taking it up to the old city. “I have a grandson 
who is sick and I am going to get him some water. There are three 
cisterns up on the top that have very good water.” 

“But,” I asked him, “isn’t there any water in the Sagunto de 
abajo?” 

“Oh, yes,” he hastened to reassure me, “we have very good water 
down here, but those cisterns up there have much cooler water and 
besides the little boy asked especially for it and you know how we 
grandparents are. We spoil our grandchildren.” 

This gentleman began his conversation with me in fair Castilian, 
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but seemingly without realizing it changed to Valencian. The few 
days I spent in Valencia gave me a preference for the softness of the 
dialect, which, although much like the Catalan, is easier on the ear. 

The road that we followed was quite steep but, according to my 
friend, saved us many steps. When he learned that my interest in 
Sagunto had been awakened through my reading of the novel by 
Blasco Ibafiez, he waxed quite enthusiastic in his praise of the great 
Valencian novelist. 

“Ah, setior, ;qQué bien que escribe ese setior! ;Ha contado las 
cosas tan exactas! ;No parece sino que haya estado presente durante 
el sitio de la ciudad! Unos dicen que don Vicente no ha sido el 
mejor escritor de Espaiia, pero no lo crea Vd., senor. ;Ha sido el 
mejor de todos, si, sevior, el mejor!” 

And so it happened many times during my stay in Valencia. It 
is difficult to say whether it is pride in the patria menor or whether 
it is due to the fact that Blasco went directly to his theme and was 
more easily understood. However it may be, the fact is that all defend 
him and praise him as the best that Spain has produced. 

At last, somewhat out of breath, we arrived at the cisterns. My 
friend was not content to have me drink from one of them. He 
carefully drew a jugful from each and made me try it. I do not 
remember now whether the water from A, B, or C pleased my palate 
most, but I shall never forget the joy my companion showed in doing 
his little services for me. 

We sat down on some large stones to rest a while. I, who have 
always had a weakness for children, was thinking of the sick boy 
that my companion had left at home. And so when he finally said, 
getting up, “Pues, sefior, con su permiso voy para casa,” I said to 
him the best that I could: 

“My friend, I thank you for showing me the way up here. I 
want you to do me another favor.” 

“Of course. What?” 

I had taken a two-peseta piece from my purse and said, “I want 
you to buy some little present for your grandson, something to eat 
or some little plaything.” At the same time I was trying to give the 
coin to my gentleman with the jug. 

He stepped back as though he thought the coin would burn him 
and said, “;Eso, no, setior! No puedo aceptar regalos asi de Vd. 
jEso si que no!” 

I was going to insist when I finally realized that I had offended 
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him and said to excuse my stupidity, “Then tell him that an American 
traveler, who has two little boys of his own whom he hasn’t seen for 
several weeks, hopes he will get well right away.” 

“Of course, I’ll be glad to tell him that and a thousand thanks,” 
and to show me that he bore me no grudge on account of my rude- 
ness he shook my right hand in both of his. 

I stood thoughtfully looking at my friend as he slowly decended 
the mountain carrying the jug of water like a precious gift down to his 
grandson. Many times since I have asked myself, “What are they 
doing now?” Although I do not expect to see the grandfather again, 
I shall never forget his conversation, his pride, and his independence 
of spirit. I also ask myself, “And the little sick boy? Did he die? 
Did he get well?” As I think about the wars and rumors of wars 
in the country of the hidalgos, I am tempted to say, “I hope he died 
young and innocent without having to suffer hunger, terror, wounds, 
and violent death as others have suffered over there.” 

At the end of a few minutes my friend of Sagunto de abajo 
turned a corner and was lost to view but never to memory. 

Then I gave myself over to a careful examination of the ruins 
of the old city. It seems that there have always existed the two cities, 
one at the bottom and one at the top of the hill. Only when an army 
arrived to besiege the walled city at the top did the people of the 
country near by come up for protection. 

I go along slowly following the walls, entering the underground 
passages, climbing to the towers and looking over into the valley 
below, at the same time examining the plants that are trying to take 
possession of this monument to human weakness. Below me on every 
side I see hundreds of orange groves and the small vegetable gardens 
that have made Valencia famous. 

As I sit on a ledge of one of the towers my imagination takes me 
back to some of the scenes described in Sénnica, la cortesana. I can 
see the Carthaginian army pressing the attack and, within the walls, 
the defenders, half-dead with hunger, hurling stones down the steep 
sides to drive them off, at the same time casting anxious glances 
toward the sea, hoping to see the sails of the Roman boats—boats that 
come too late. 

From time to time, as I walk along the walls, I come to places 
where the drop is so precipitous as to make me dizzy. Thus my walk 
around the walls is broken by many climbs up and down and some 
back-tracking where an almost perfect wall ends abruptly. I cannot 
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help but remark, inwardly, that they have chosen a good place for 
their fortifications. 

A little mound of stone causes me to remember the tragic end of 
Sagunto in the novel. Then I recall the exact yet imaginative descrip- 
tions of the author, the sybaritic, peaceful life of the beginning of his 
novel contrasted with the sufferings heroically borne by the de- 
fenders toward the end of the siege. And there comes to my mind 
another contrast, that of the peaceful July afternoon in Sagunto in 
1933 with what is taking place now (1937). The lives of a few thou- 
sands of people mean very little when one is thinking of the history 
of the world. Nevertheless we cannot think of the sufferings of our 
friends in Spain without a shudder of compassion. 

I arrive tired and perspiring at a little building that houses the 
museum of Sagunto. The overseer of the work of excavation, glad 
to have someone with whom to talk, comes out to meet me. When I 
tell him that my interest is literary rather than archaeological he 
begins to talk about the novels of Blasco Ibafiez and of others who 
have made live eternally for us romantic scenes from Spanish geogra- 
phy and history. We talk of La catedral, Angel Guerra, and Sotileza 
and express mutual admiration for the novels of the barrios bajos 
of Madrid that Pio Baroja has contributed to increase Spain’s claim 
to a great contemporary literature. A lady came up and was intro- 
duced as the wife of the director of the work of excavation. She 
likewise showed more than an amateur’s interest in Spanish writers. 
How many hours one can spend in Spain talking with people of all 
categories about their masterpieces of literature! 

The young man who was in charge of the museum invited me to 
come in and see the various objects that had been salvaged from the 
excavations. I spent about an hour seeing coins, earthenware, and 
odds and ends of stone that bring to our memory the Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, Romans, and Moors. 

After seeing it all and spending four pesetas for a book that will 
tell me, in a prosaic way, things that I learned long ago in the poetry 
of Sénnica, la cortesana, I asked the guide how much I owed him. 
“Nada, senor,” he answered me; “Vd. me ha comprado un libro y 
eso basta.” 

As I came out of the museum I saw a man coming up the moun- 
tainside burdened with a large basket filled with oranges. Turning to 
my friend, the director of the excavating, I asked, “Will that man 
sell those oranges?” 
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“Well, no,” he answered me; “I give him two pesetas every day 
and he brings me a basket of oranges for my men.” 

I turned away to continue my ramblings toward the other end of 
the fortifications. My friend, however, called to me, “If you want 
to do so, sir, you may help yourself to the oranges.” 

I felt ashamed that I had hinted rather broadly and so contented 
myself with two. He came running over and took out about a dozen 
more and said, “Pero, hombre, esté Vd. en el pais de la naranja. ; No 
sea Vd. tan modesto!” 

The man who had carried the fruit up to us was seated near us 
resting from his recent exertions. I took out half a peseta to give 
him as a tip but my friend, anticipating my action, called out, “; Eso 
si que no! No, setior. ; Eso si que no!” 

What a flood of memories those four words bring back to me! 
Whether they are said by Andaluces, Castellanos, Gallegos, or Valen- 
cianos, there is no expression more poetical in the Spanish language 
than “;Eso si que no!” for no other expression has brought out to 
me so vividly the true caballerosidad of Spain. 

After eating the oranges and washing my hands, I followed the 
director of the excavations who wanted to show me the different 
types of construction used by the Iberians, the Phoenicians, the Ro- 
mans, and others. From time to time he would warn one of the 
workers with, “; Cuidado, no rompa nada!” 

I spent another hour seeing everything, listening to the explana- 
tions, and comparing it all with what I had read in the novel. With- 
out doubt the novelist has described it well, but it seems to me that 
the real value of the novel is its ability to give personality to the 
background through a judicious use of people. The reading of books 
of history about Sagunto would not have brought me to see it, but 
the novel which interrelated the Greek soldier, the philosopher, the 
shepherd-boy-painter and his little friend, and Sdonnica, all seen 
against the beautiful setting in the huerta, will continue to bring many 
curious travelers. 

And even now, as I read in the headlines that Sagunto is almost 
sure to be the center of a battle for the possession of Valencia, I can 
imagine the modern, well-equipped soldiers of one side or another of 
the present conflict climbing the same road to the old city that has 
been climbed by soldiers of nearly every century since the first “civi- 
lization” was forced on the unwilling Iberians. Will these also leave 
their imprint on the old fortifications? I hope and even pray that the 
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old man and his grandson, the little sick boy, may be enjoying the 
quiet of some peaceful orange grove and that they are not experiencing 
the same fears and anguish described by Blasco Ibafiez in his famous 
novel. 

After four short years the physical aspects of Sagunto, in spite 
of the museum, the well-preserved Roman theater, and the walls of 
the fortress, have faded almost entirely from my memory. What I 
cannot forget is the group of living personalities that welcomed me 
there. The friend of the autobus, the schoolteacher, the old man 
with his jug, the director of the excavations, the guide in the museum, 
the man with his basket of oranges, all of these, will keep fresh in 
my imagination the afternoon passed in Sagunto de arriba with 


memories of Sénnica, la cortesana. James O. Swan 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


ON BORROWING 


How often have you “borrowed” an experiment for your Spanish 
class? Better yet, how often have you borrowed successful experi- 
ments from teachers or artists in other fields? Some of my best ideas 
come from such sources. In fact, I like to go farther and borrow even 
the books which outline and explain such experiments. 

I don’t pretend to be original. Not even now as I write this am I 
being original. When I was in college my professor of physics 
solemnly made the statement that if a person had even one original 
idea during his whole lifetime he was fortunate. And he made the 
statement with all the conviction of positive fact, even though at that 
time my fertile brain had already given birth to at least two original 
ideas—of that I was sure. His argument was so convincing, however, 
that I decided it would be useless for me to try to originate any more 
originality since I already had more than was coming to me. 

My excuse for writing, then, is not originality. It is simply that 
I borrowed an experiment recently that has worked, and is still work- 
ing. This is how it happened. 

Some time ago I was looking over Donald Clark’s desk. He is 
professor of English and has a desk next to mine here in the office. 
He was out and my eye fell on a book by the title of Becoming a 
Writer, by Dorothea Brande. That looked intriguing, and since Donald 
was not around I just picked up the book and took it home. In read- 
ing it I came across this passage: 

“So if you are to have the full benefit of the richness of the unconscious 


you must learn to write easily and smoothly when the unconscious is in the 
ascendant.” 


That sounded interesting. 


“The best way to do this,” the author went on, “is to rise half an hour, 
or a full hour, earlier than you customarily do. Just as soon as you can— 
and without talking, without reading the paper, without picking up the book 
you laid aside the night before—begin to write. Write anything that comes 
into your head: last night’s dream, if you are able to remember it; the 
activities of the day before; a conversation, real or imaginary; an exami- 
nation of conscience. Write any sort of early morning revery, rapidly and 
uncritically. The excellence or ultimate worth of what you write is of no 
importance yet .... 

“To reiterate, what you are actually doing is training yourself, in the 
twilight zone between sleep and the full waking state, simply to write. It 
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makes no difference to the success of this practice if your paragraphs are 
amorphous, the thought vague or extravagant, the ideas hazy. Forget that 
you have any critical faculty at all; realize that no one need ever see what 
you are writing unless you choose to show it.” 


That’s enough for you to get the idea. After reading that I fell 
to daydreaming with the result that the next time I met my class in 
Elementary Spanish I suggested that they do something similar. After 
the proper kind of build-up I came abruptly to the point. “Put a 
pencil and paper beside your bed when you retire tonight,” I told 
them, “and tomorrow morning, first thing, before you even stretch, 
spend just five minutes in putting down on paper all the Spanish words 
that come to your mind. Don’t worry about the gender or even the 
spelling. Just write something on the paper that, in your mind, will 
represent the word—you can correct it later. Do that each morning 
for two weeks. Keep your watch there, too, and limit yourself to just 
five minutes.” 

“Keep your papers,” I insisted, “and once a week compare them 
and study the result.” 

At the end of two weeks I invited those students who cared to to 
bring me some of their papers and we went over them together. The 
results were really surprising and I was surprised at how much I 
learned about the mental approach of the various students to what to 
them was a new subject. I then suggested they begin to experiment 
with sentences. 

The idea worked so well with that class I decided to try it with an 
intermediate class. Another build-up, etc., but this time we started 
with sentences and then went on to paragraphs, and so forth, but 
through it all the stress was on putting down whatever came to the 
mind irrespective of form. In this class in Spanish, also, each student 
is comparing his work as it goes along—and I am learning things. 

Really, I think there is something in this experiment, and cer- 
tainly it has the possibility of many interesting variations. It probably 
will not last long. In a few weeks the novelty will wear off, but by 
that time the serious students will have taken a very important step 
toward learning to think in Spanish, and in the meantime I (and 
Spanish) will have had their first thoughts each morning—that period 
when the mind is most susceptible—and what more could any teacher 
ask? 


FRANK CALLCOTT 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


EL REALISMO EN LAS CANTIGAS DE SERRANA DE 
JUAN RUIZ, ARCIPRESTE DE HITA 


Las cuatro cantigas de serrana de Juan Ruiz y los episodios narra- 
tivos que las preceden, contienen una serie de detalles realistas, de 
los que podemos aprender mucho sobre la clase social en que se 
inspiraron, los rusticos o villanos de la Edad Media. Estos detalles 
aparecen en la forma enumerativa, caracteristica de la poesia popular 
que parodia el arcipreste. En la seleccioén de tipos y tema, sigue 
también la tradicién del género popular, que en abierta oposicion con 
el artistico o aristocratico, encierra su inspiracién en los estrechos 
limites de la realidad. 

Como fuente para un estudio de costumbres, la poesia que remedd 
el arcipreste no tiene igual. Las costumbres estan retratadas con esa 
franqueza ruda, totalmente exenta del prurito de parecer bien, propia 
de un pueblo en estado de civilizacion rudimentario. Documento 
mucho mas veridico que las conscientes monografias del folklorista 
moderno, quien enamorado romanticamente de su regién, nos oculta 
verdades interesantes falseando los tipos al idealizarlos. 

En las cantigas de serrana, el arcipreste abandona su actitud de 
predicador y sus alusiones de erudito para hacer sencilla gala de su 
buen humor de rtstico, en robusta contemplacion de la realidad. El 
género bucdlico en sus manos se desviste de artificialidad y se nos 
presenta como producto natural del suelo. La Castilla rural, agreste, 
que coexistié con la Castilla heroica y cuya historia nadie se ocupé de 
escribir. Un pueblo, que mientras poderosos rivales luchaban entre 
si por hacerle su vasallo, mantenia valientemente la economia precaria 
del pais, con el cultivo de sus ganados, tnica riqueza transportable 
en tiempos de continuo guerrear. Las serranillas estan en perfecta 
armonia con este medio; un pueblo de pequefios labradores, pastores 
y ganadores, esparcidos y replegados en lo mas inaccesible de la sierra, 
para escapar al pillage de los invasores. El poema histérico de Pedro 
Vecilla, citado por Menéndez y Pelayo en su estudio de las fuentes 
del teatro de Lope,’ nos da una idea bastante clara de la manera de 
vivir de la Castilla rural que Juan Ruiz nos pinta en sus serranillas: 


1M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope (Madrid, 1922), 
III, 6. 
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Detras de aquellos riscos levantados 
vive una gente poco frecuentada 

que es (al comun dezir de los pasados), 
de antiguos espafioles derivada, 

que en las largas revueltas de los hados 
nunca del todo ha sido destrozada, 

y en pequefios lugares divididos 

viven de sus ganados mantenidos. 


La relacién entre la serranilla literaria y la popular, ha sido ya 
sefialada por Menéndez Pidal en su disertacién sobre la lirica primi- 
tiva de Castilla. Las canciones populares, que bajo el titulo de 
“Villancicos de caminante” fueron mas tarde recogidas en los can- 
cioneros, tienen el mismo tema — situacién resultada del encuentro 
del caminante con la pastora que guarda la sierra — mas tarde explo- 
tada en las comedias de villana y sefior. Las que se conservan en los 
cancioneros, asi como las que se citan en dichas comedias, son escasas 
y aparecen incompletas o adulteradas por influencias extranjeras. No 
hacen sino servir de confirmacioén al primitivo estudio hecho por 
Juan Ruiz, que debido a sus raras dotes de justeza y sobriedad, 
combinadas con la habilidad de trasladar al papel la riqueza del colo- 
rido, resulta hasta hoy, el mas exacto y completo que tenemos. 

Ninguno nos dié una idea tan clara de lo que debié ser la mujer 
del pueblo en la primitiva Castilla, tipo de mujer pionera, digna 
compafiera del hombre en constante lucha, no sdlo con la naturaleza 
hostil, sino con los invasores que le disputaban palmo a palmo su 
aspero terreno. Una Castilla agreste, de proporciones gigantescas, 
que Juan Ruiz ha descrito perfectamente en sus cortas églogas, con 
todo el sabor local que le dan giros y frases usados por el pueblo, 
la nomenclatura y costumbres, que por una de esos fendmenos de 
cristalizacién tan corrientes en Espafia, se han conservado hasta hoy. 
El castellano contemporaneo, conocedor de su tierra, puede disfrutar 
de estas cantigas, tanto como los que en dias del poeta se reunian en 
las plazas para oirlas en boca del juglar cantor, celebrando a risotadas 
las escenas en que el donjuanesco clerigo, sale tan malparado a manos 
de las robustas hijas del pueblo. La popularidad de Juan Ruiz era 
tan grande, que segtiin nos dice Menéndez Pidal,’ el publico se 


2R. Menéndez Pidal, La primitiva poesia lirica espaiola (Madrid, 1919), 
pp. 32-43. 


8 R. Menéndez Pidal, Poesia juclaresca y juglares (Madrid, 1924), p. 270. 
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animaba y entusiasmaba sdlo al anunciarse que iban a cantarse las 
coplas del arcipreste. En esta popularidad de calle y plaza, vemos la 
mayor prueba de su verismo. El pueblo castellano no ha gustado 
nunca de fantasias que se alejan de su realidad, y al estudiar por 
medio de estas cantigas lo que fué esta realidad perdida, creemos 
haber dado con la verdadera pista y de tocar las fuentes mas puras 
del castellano folklor.‘ 

Realismo del paisaje—El paisaje que sirve de telén de fondo a 
la robusta figura de las serranas, esta descrito con detalles concretos, 
faciles de identificar. Son los picachos nevados del Guadarrama, y 
los pueblecitos serranos, Lozoya, Guadarrama, Sotosalbos, Riofrio, 
enclavados en la linea divisoria que separa las dos Castillas, partiendo 
en dos la meseta mas alta de Europa, a cuatro mil pies de altura. El 
clima esta descrito también en términos inconfundibles. La sierra 
de “gran friura,” que “nunca da calentura,” “siempre ha la mala 
manera,” o “hace orilla dura.” Cambiando los arcaismos, podria ser 
descrita de la misma manera por cualquier viajero contemporaneo. 
Es el clima traicionero de la Sierra del Guadarrama tan inesperado 
en un pais meridional. La “gran rebata” que siente el arcipreste al 
verse cogido por la tormenta de nieve y granizo, la “foguera de 
encina” con que le reanima la pastora, pudieran ser experiencias de 
alpinista serrano moderno, que hasta la reciente construccién de 
refugios oficiales, sdlo contaba en caso de peligro, con los primitivos 
medios de Juan Ruiz, precursor del alpinismo espafiol. Es un paisaje 
sombrio, imponente, y muy parecido al descrito por Pereda en Pefias 
arriba. 

La comida riéstica—Aislando los detalles de la comida que la 
serrana sirve al caminante en su choza, podemos formar lo que podria 
llamarse un “tratado de cocina rustica.” Juan Ruiz, al citarnos dichos 
detalles en la forma enumerativa propia del género que parodiaba, nos 
hace notar en una frase reveladora, que no se trataba de un ment 
fortuito, compuesto por las exigencias de la rima, sino de un detalle 
que el escritor, en su papel de anotador de costumbres no podia omitir. 
Notese cémo dice la serrana de Malangosto en la estrofa 967 : “Hadre 
duro! non te espantes, que byen yo te dare que yantes / como es de 
la sierra uso.” Acto seguido el poeta nos describe este yantar acos- 
tumbrado, en las dos estrofas siguientes : 


* Juan Ruiz, Libro de buen amor (Ed. Ducamin, Toulouse, 1901), Texto 
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968. Pusso mucho ayna en una venta en su enhoto, 
diome foguera de enzina, much gacapo de ssoto, 
buenas perdizes asadas, fogacgas mal amassadas, 
de buena carne de choto. 


969. de buen vino un quartero, manteca de vacas mucha, 
mucho queso assadero, leche, natas e una trucha; 
dize luego; “hade duro, comamos deste pan duro 
despues faremos la lucha.” 


Mas adelante, cuando le sirve la hermosa serrana de la Tablada, 
también usa las palabras “como es de costumbre de sierra nevada” 
(1029) y sigue con su enumeracién: 


1030. Diome pan de centeno 
tyznado, moreno, 
e dyom vino malo, 
agrillo e ralo 
e carne salada. 


1031. Diom queso de cabras; 
“fidaldo” diz, “abras 
ese blago e toma 
un canto de soma 
que tengo guardada.” 


Podria establecerse una comparacion con la dieta obligada de 
los serranos de hoy, que cuando suben de temporada a la sierra solo 
llevan del pueblo el pan moreno y el vinillo agrio y ralo de Castilla. 
Todo lo demas lo proveen sus ganados o la misma sierra. 

La pastora serrana, guarda del puerto.—La alusién en las serra- 
nillas al hecho de que sea una mujer quien guarda el puerto, ejer- 
ciendo el duro oficio de guia, que a las veces debia acarrear al cami- 
nante a sus espaldas por los pasos dificiles, es un detalle de costum- 
brismo curioso y digno de estudio. Que no lo inventé Juan Ruiz en 
vena de poeta satirico, esta probado por el heco de que se cita también 
en los cantarcillos populares que parodi6é el arcipreste, como se ve 
por el que sigue :® 


_ 8 Cancionero musical de los siglos XV y XVI (Asenjo y Barbieri, Madrid, 
1890), No. 427. 
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Paseisme ahora serrana 

que no muera yo en esta montana. 
Paseisme ahora allende al rio 
que no muera triste, malherido. 


Juan Ruiz es mas realista y explicito, dandonos detalles muy pre- 
cisos sobre la forma cémo esta mujer de fuerza hercilea, ejercia su 
oficio de San Cristébal femenino, vadeando con su carga humana a 
cuestas, las peligrosas corrientes hinchadas por las tormentas: 


958. Echome a su pescuezo por las buenas rrespuestas 
e a mi non me peso porque me Ilevo a cuestas. 


967. Tomome recio por la mano, en su pescuego puso 
como a curron liviano, e levom la cuesta ayusso; 


Los historiadores que nos describen la Castilla de los tiempos de 
la reconquista como un pueblo de ganaderos, pastores y soldados, 
de escaso terreno laborable por hallarse casi totalmente cubierto de 
selvas, nada nos dicen sobre la parte tomada por la mujer en la dura 
labor de roturacién y demas labores campestres. Pero Juan Ruiz nos 
lo revela en unos sencillos trazos: . 


993. Falle cerca el cornejo do tajaba un pino 
Una sserrana lerda. 


975. Por el pinar ayuso falle una vaquera 
que guardaba sus vacas en aquesa rribera. 


953. “Yo guardo el portadgo e el peaje cogo; 
el que de grado me paga, non le fago enojo; 
el que non quiere pagar, priado lo despojo;” 


Esta vaquera, que por su gran talle recordaba al arcipreste “una 
grand yegua caballar,” no era salteadora de oficio, como se ve clara- 
mente por su explicacién, — “el que de grado me paga, non le fago 
enojo,” sino guardabosque encargada de cobrar uno de los derechos 
mas corrientes en la Edad Media, el paso de viajeros por propiedad 
privada o comunal y el peaje o portazgo por puentes o rios en dicha 
propiedad. La mujer elegida para el oficio de guarda, policia y cobra- 
dor de consumos tendria que ser fuerte y agresiva, capaz de obligar 
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a pagar al viandante tramposo. Lo que explica los aspavientos del 
poeta, al dar en despoblado con semejante “vestiglio.” 

La manera de pagar.—Cuando el arcipreste ofrece pagar a la 
serrana los derechos del paso que guardaba dandole “joyas de sierra,” 
alude también a una costumbre, corriente en la época, de satisfacer 
las deudas y tributos en especie y no en dinero, que apenas existia 
en los primitivos estados cristianos. Castilla no acufid moneda hasta 
el siglo XI, y la escasa moneda que circulaba era morisca 0 extran- 
jera. Respecto a la costumbre de pagar en especie, tenemos un buen 
ejemplo en el fuero de Najera dond se especifica que se cobran los 
derechos de pastar en ganado y no en dinero, y aun cuando mas 
adelante el dinero se hizo mas corriente, persistid la costumbre, hasta 
el punto de que los fueros tuvieron que insistir que aquel que quisiera 
satisfacer su impuesto en dinero, no fuera obligado a hacerlo en 
especie.® 

La costumbre a que alude Juan Ruiz se ve también confirmada 
en cantarcillos serranos populares, como el citado en la coleccién de 


Lang: 


Mostradme Bolisa por donde es el camino; 
yo vos dare anillo de oro fino. 

Mostradme Bolisa por donde el paso; 

yo vos dare anillo de oro en mano.’ 


El traje de la serrana.—Por los detalles dados en las cantigas y 
episodios, podemos darnos una idea bastante clara de la indumentaria 
usada por las campesinas castellanas del tiempo. El traje de diario 
con que va vestida la serrana cuando el arcipreste la sorprende en sus 
labores, consiste en un “buen bermejo” con su “buena cinta de lasa.” 
Pero el traje de bodas que la codiciosa campesina exige del hombre 
que la pretende, representa una pequefia fortuna: 


1003. Diz: “dame un prendero que sea de bermejo pafio, 
“e dame un bel pandero e seys anillos de estajio, 
“yn gamarron disantero e garnacho para entre el afio 
“e non fables en engajfio.” 


® Julio Puyol, Origenes del reino de Leén (Madrid, 1926), p. 214. 
7H. Lang, Antologia, X, 199. 
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1004. “Dame gcarcillos de hevilla de laton byen reluciente; 
“capatas fasta rrodilla e dira toda la gente: 
“bien caso Menga Lloriente.” 


En la serranilla cuarta, tenemos una enumeraci6n parecida : 


1035. “pues dan una cinta 
bermeja bien tynta. 
E buena camisa 
fecha a mi guisa 
con su collarada. 


1036. E dam buena toca 
lystada de cota. 
E dame gapatas 
de cuello bien altas 
de piega labrada.” 


Este traje lujoso y las joyas de valor que le acompafian formaban 
parte de las arras o precio con que el pretendiente adquiria el derecho 
de tomar a la mujer en matrimonio, y que en tiempos primitivos se 
daban al padre de la muchacha en compensaci6n por la entrega de su 
hija.* En tiempos posteriores los objetos de valor, entre los que se 
incluia el traje y aderezo de novia, eran entregados a la mujer misma 
y formaban parte de su dote. Ndétese con qué sentido despierto de 
comerciante la serrana se hace valer, diciendo a su pretendiente : 


1002. “casar me he de buen talento contigo si algo me dieres.” 


Y mas adelante como quien cierra un ajuste : 


1038. “Con aquestas joyas, 
“quiero que lo oyas, 
“seras byen venido, 
“seras mi marido 
“e yo tu velada.” 


Cuando el novio le pide “fiadura” por no tener tanto consigo, la 
campesina practica le contesta : 


1040. “Do non hay moneda 
“non hay merchandia,” 


8 Eduardo Pérez Puyol, Instituciones sociales de la Espatia goda (Valencia, 
1896), I, 19. 
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lo que demuestra a las claras el caracter de compra-venta dado al 
matrimonio entre los risticos de Castilla, resabio de las costumbres 
primitivas de los godos en los tiempos de invasiOn. 

Esta descripcion de trajes y joyas entregados a la mujer aparece 
también en los villancicos de boda y en algunas comedias de la primer 
mitad del siglo XV. Juan del Encina tiene un villancico dialogado 
muy parecido en este punto al de Juan Ruiz, solo que al poeta italiani- 
zado de la corte de los duques de Alba, le falta la concision y exactitud 
del poeta primitivo. También el carifio y dignidad con que el arci- 
preste, poeta del pueblo, describid sus pintorescas costumbres. Juan 
del Encina, escribiendo para los palaciegos, presenta al campesino 
desprovisto de su caracter fuerte y sobrio, convirtiéndolo en payaso 
o hazmerreir de corte. Del villancico bastante prolijo, citamos solo 
los versos referentes al vestido de la novia o lo que se llamaba “el 
regalo del amador.” 


— i Qué diste a las vistas 
la vista primera? 

— Alfarda con listas, 
e faja e gorguera, 
cinta dominguera. 


— Saya no le diste 
para andar preciada? 
— Una que se viste 
afiir torquesada 
de manga trenzada. 


— Tu dar me asemeja 
de buen repiquete. 
— Zapata bermeja 
e mucho afilete 
e buen cordoncete. 


— Bien topo contigo, 
no sé si me enartas. 
—jAh! Pues no te digo, 
cercillos e sartas 
e otras cosas hartas. 


— i Qué le diste en donas? 
j Que te dé Dios vida! 
—Lo que otras personas 
dan a su querida; 
cosa bien garrida. 
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— Manto de bermejo 
hasle ya donado? 

—E aun buen capillejo 
de hilo trenado 
azul e morado. 


— iDistele, vaquero, 
sortija de prata? 

— Buen revolvedero, 
buen zueco e zapata; 
ques moza que mata. 


— Aburre los celos; 
tenla repicada. 
— Sobarbos e velos, 
camisa labrada 


de estopa delgada. 


— Para bien te sea; 
2 Distela mas dones? 
—A fuer del aldea, 
saya de mangones 
como otros garzones. 


— ; Qué dones honradas 
llevaste, Minguillo! 
E aun mangas brocadas 
le di de amarillo, 
e bolsa e tejillo.® 


En la Castilla rural, este ajuste matrimonial y demanda de prendas 
valiosas para el traje de la novia, se verifica todavia, y en prueba de 
ello citamos la curiosa escena anotada por Ignacio Carral, folklorista 
castellano : 


Las parejas de los novios y padres se sientan alrededor de la mesa... 
empieza el ajuste.... La mujer no deja lugar a un posible desvario de la 
conversacion y hace la pregunta ritual. 

“Y zqué quiere la novia?” 


®M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos (Madrid, 
1893), IV, 169. 
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Los padres explican las pretensiones de ésta. Por ejemplo, un manteo 
verde fino con cintas, pafiuelo de cresp6én, zapatos de charol, galon para el 
pelo, horquillas de plata, aderezo, manitilla. ... 

Los padres del novio se miran.... La madre intenta la rebaja. ... 

“El caso es que este afio, las horquillas de plata. ...”° 


En su estudio del traje regional, Isabel de Palencia describe el 
traje de las novias campesinas de la meseta central castellana™ en 
términos, que cambiando los aracaismos, resultan muy semejantes a 
los del arcipreste : 


Lleva la novia una falda muy ancha de pafio azul o grana, un jubén 
de terciopelo encima de la camisa de hilo bordada con antorcheras, nume- 
rosas collares y arracadas. En la cabeza la castafia atada con cintas de 
colores brillantes. ... 


Este mismo traje puede verse pictoricamente reproducido en las 
ilustraciones de Ortiz Ochagué al articulo, “Flashing Fashions of Old 
Spain.”** Y en cuanto a las joyas que acompafian el traje de boda de 
las campesinas castellanas, el folleto de “Hispanic Society’** referente 
al asunto nos da una magnifica idea del valor monetario que repre- 
senta este lujoso atavio en la dote de la novia: 


Jewelry of silver, silver gilt and coral is worn with the wedding cos- 
UMS... 2. The pieces consist of a long string of large metal beads, a 
double string of coral and small metal beads, two rosaries and two “braza- 
leras.” Because of the weight of the necklace, the cords of the three 
heaviest strings are pinned securely to the back of the bodice. 


Las noticias de telas y pafios usados en la Edad Media son muy 
escasas. Julio Puyol, en su estudio historico del reino de Leén,™* nos 
da una lista en que se mencionan casi las mismas telas y tejidos con 
que el arcipreste viste a sus serranas: 


Lenteos de hilo o lana, pieles de cordero o conejo para forrar vesti- 
duras, mantos de cabra, sayas de carmesi, fazales o pafiuelos, suptolares 
© zapatos y zuecos. 


10 Ignacio Carral, “Bodas en Castilla,” Estampa, 1935, No. 381. 

11 Isabel de Palencia, El traje regional de Espatia (Madrid, 1920), chap. iv. 

12 “Flashing Fashions of Old Spain,” National Geographic Magazine (Jan- 
uary, 1936). 

18 “Jewelry Worn with Wedding Costume,” Hispanic Society Monograph. 

14 Julio Puyol, Origenes del reino de Leén, p. 214. 
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Juegos y habilidades riésticas—En la tercera cantiga, inserta 
Juan Ruiz otra lista enumerativa, que contiene las cualidades exigidas 
por una aldeana al hombre que pretendia ser su marido. En ella 
podemos estudiar los deportes campesinos, y la diferencia que se 
establecié al formarse y dividirse la primitiva sociedad goda entre los 
juegos de los villanos y los de los sefiores. Cuando la serrana del 
Cornejo le pregunta “si sabe de sierra algo” contesta el poeta: 


999. ...: “bien se guardar vacas, yegua en cerro cavalgo, 
“se el lobo como se mata; quando yo enpos el salgo, 
antes lo alcanco quel galgo. 


1000. “sse muy bien tornear vacas e domar bravo novillo; 
se macar e fazer natas e fazer el odresillo; 
“bien se guytar las abarcas a tener el caramillo, 
e cavalgar blavo potrillo. 


1001. “Sse fazer el altybaxo e sotar aqual quier muedo, 
non fallo alto nin baxo que me venca segund cuedo; 
quando ala lucha me abaxo, al que una vez trauar puedo 
derribol, si me denuedo.” 


Esta lista de cualidades y habilidades masculines se encuentra en 
serranillas, villancicos de boda y escenas villanescas del teatro, y se 
citan en el mismo sentido de aptitud matrimonial del ristico. En el 
“Dezir a una serrana,”** Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, abuelo de 
Santillana, cita esta lista de habilidades para conquistarse el bene- 
placito de la serrana: 


“Dame Menga del to acorro, e non me quieras matar. 
Si supieras como corro, bien luchar, mejor ssaltar ! 


Las moguelas en el corro, paganse del mi ssotar. 
Desto todo bien me acorro, e aun mejor de chicotar.” 


Juan del Encina hace en sus églogas repetida mencién de estos 
juegos, que el pastor enumera para dar idea de su pujante hombria. 
En la “Egloga Tercera’’** cuando Escudero, hombre de ciudad, pre- 
gunta al pastor Mingo como servira a su dama rustica, contesta éste: 


15 Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, Cancionero de Baena (Madrid, 1851), 
No. 252. 


16 Juan del Encina, Teatro completo (Madrid, 1893), p. 96. 
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Con dos mil cosas que sé. 
yo, mia fe, la serviré 

con tafier, cantar, bailar, 
con saltar, correr, luchar, 
y mil cosas le daré. 


En la “Egloga Cuarta”’’ el mismo pastor, al hacerse caballero 
expresa su disgusto por tener que dejar los deportes villanos : 


Mas ;como podré dejar 
los placeres del aldea ? 
Desque en palacio me vea 
Luego olvidaré el luchar, 
y el correr con el saltar. 


En la contestacién del cortesano Gil: 


Podras aprender aca 
a justar y jugar cafias 


se ve claramente la divisidn que se hacia entre los deportes del villano 
y los del caballero. 

Lucas Fernandez en su “Egloga o Farsa del Nascimiento’’*® pre- 
senta al pastor Bonifacio, jactandose de sus grandes habilidades en 
estos deportes, indicando ademas que los serranos eran los mas fuertes 
de todos los campesinos : 


No hay zagal tan quellotrido 
en esta tierra, 

tan lozano ni tan garrido, 
aunque vayan a la sierra, 
en correr, saltar, luchar. 
Nadie me llega al zapato; 
pues en cantar y bailar 

y el caramillo tocar 

siempre so el mejor del hato. 


Estos ejemplos podrian citarse ad infinitum ya que no hay cantar 
ni escena rustica que no contenga esta clase de enumeracién. Pero las 
alusiones en prosa por ser mas prolijas, sirven mejor para estudiar 


17 Juan del Encina, Teatro completo, p. 121. 
18 Lucas Fernandez, Farsas y églogas (Madrid, 1867), p. 146. 
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la forma en que se ejercian estos deportes. Citamos el dialogo entre 
dos pastores del Cologuio de Camila; Didlogo de los dos pastores 
Burgato y Quiral,*® de Lope de Rueda: 


BurGATO. 


QUIRAL. 


BuRGATO. 


QuIRAL. 


BurRGATO. 


QUIRAL. 


BurGatTo. 


QuIRAL. 


BurGATo. 


19 Lope de Rueda, Obras (Madrid, 1895), I, 171-85. 


Muchos dias ha Quiral, que tu me habias de haber recono- 
cido ventaja, asi en el arte de la lucha, como en el de saltar, 
correr y tirar a la barra, y en todo cualquier género de buen 
ejercicio; ... 

2 Yo conoscerte ventaja a ti, Burgato... pues que tu en dos 
traspies o cancadillas mal sabidas, y peor estudiadas ... piensas 
haber en ti tanta habilidad que tengas crédito que sean los otros 
faltos de aquello que a ti te parece que abundas? 

.. Sino dime, Quiral, asina goces tu de tu abigarrado sayo 
dominguero, que los dias festivos vestido a la villa llevar 
sueles, y asi de tu berreda china alegres partos veas, y asi de 
tus extremenos pastos dichoso suceso el cielo te conceda, ;no 
sabes tui que a la fama de mis destrezas y habilidades suelen 
ocurrir todos los zagales destas nuestras comarcas ? 

.. Y a lo que dices que a la fama de tus destrezas y habili- 
dades ocurren ligeramente todos los zagales destas nuestras 
comarcas, yo te lo concedo, pero esos deben ser tan faltos de 
buenos ejercicios, cuanto tu sobrado de buenas alabanzas. ... 
Pero pues que nuestra contienda mas en obras que en palabras 
consiste, mira que premio quieres que pongamas para que 
se lleve aquel que por vencedor de nuestra lucha quedare. 

Que una buena joya, y sea tal, que cada uno de los dos 
procure por el vencimiento. 

Antes me parece que se pongan dos; ti una y yo otra; 
porque si yo ganare, quede libre de la mia y pueda gozar de 
la de mi contrario. 

Y qué cosa tienes ti... que puedas apostar y agradable- 
mente pueda ser acepto? 

¢ Qué Burgato? Entra en mi pajiza cabafiuela ... colmada y 
repleta de muy /liticas alhajas.... Pues sus, comencemos a 
quitar de encima, esto que pesadumbre nos causa, y veremos 
quien quedara vencedor. 

Espera que ... lo mejor y mas principal nos falta para haber 
concluido esta nuestra contienda ... que falta la tercera persona 
para que sea entre nosotros dos por juez admitido. (Aparece 
Aleto el pastor tafiendo y cantando.) 
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(Despues de un didlogo artificial e insulso vuelven a tratar de la 
lucha.) 


BurcGato. .. Sino que sepas, que esta entre nosotros desafiada una 
fuerte lucha, y queremos que seas ti juez della, para que des 
la joya al que vieres que la ganare. 

ALETO. Aunque por juez habéis tan torpe ingenio, por no seros 
molesto haré mi posibilidad. 


La lucha no tiene lugar. El coloquio pastoril se disuelve en azu- 
caradas y alambicadas frases, y los pastores en vez de luchar cambian 
finezas como los mas atildados caballeros. Aleto da a Quiral una 
guirnalda hecha “de odoriferas flores” cogidas en las “frescas fon- 
tanas” y aparece la “cruel pastora” de clasico y artificial patron. 

Cervantes, en su novela La Gitanilla, nos da esta misma idea de 


olimpiada popular, cuando al describir las andanzas de los gitanos nos 
dice que 


en todas las aldeas y lugares que pasaban habia desafios de pelota, de 
esgrima, de correr, y de saltar, de tirar a la barra y de otros ejercicios de 
fuerza, mafia y ligereza.?° 


En otro lugar nos presenta a Andrés el caballero, que hecho gitano, 


deja sus deportes caballerescos para sobresalir en los del villano, 
diciéndose en alabanza suya, que 


donde quiera que llegaban, él se llevaba el precio y las apuestas de corre- 
dor y de saltar mas que ninguno, jugaba a la peleta y a los bolos extrema- 
damente; tiraba a la barra con mucha fuerza y singular destreza ...2* 


El mismo autor establece una diferencia y divisién semejantes en 
el consejo que da Sancho a su sefior cuando Don Quijote sale mal 
parado en sus caballerescos juegos de armas: 


Si su merced toma mi consejo, de aqui en adelante no ha de desafiar a 
nadie a esgrimir sino a luchar o tirar a la barra.?# 


20 Cervantes, Novelas ejemplares (Madrid, 1923), I, 99. 
21 Jbid., I, 80-81. 
22 Cervantes, E] Quijote, Vol. II, chap. xx. 
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Y finalmente el dicho popular “Juego de manos juego de villanos,” 
alude no solamente a dicha divisién de los deportes sino al desprestigio 
en que cayeron, durante lo voga caballeresca, juegos que gozaron de 
tan alta consideracién entre los antiguos. Pues estos juegos rusticos, 
no son otros que los llamados “olimpicos o gimnicos” y que los 
moralistas cristianos, desde San Isidro a Mariana, recomendaron 
como saludables, por conducir al sano desarrollo de las fuerzas, 
mientras condenaban los de armas por crueles y peligrosos y los 
escénicos por ser desmoralizadores deleites. 

Las olimpiadas rusticas castellanas, tendrian mucha semejanza 
con las de los griegos, en las que los jévenes contendian en puros 
ejercicios fisicos, como lo hacian también en Espafia los primitivos 
celtas e iberos. Con la venida de Roma, los juegos perdieron su 
nobleza y dignidad, convirtiéndose en groseros espectaculos de circo, 
en que cocheros y gladiadores luchaban con baja crueldad, mientras 
muelles sefiores, arrellenados en sus cojines, apostaban sobre el vigor 
de los demas. Con la venida de los godos, este pueblo de sanas 
costumbres primitivas, devolvié al pueblo espajiol su aficién a los sanos 
deportes que los rusticos siguieron cultivando, al iniciarse los de 
armas, como privilegio de los caballeros. Estas olimpiadas rusticas 
siguieron, segin Pfandl,”* siendo muy populares en la Espafia de los 
Austrias, muy aficionada a los deportes de todas clases. El ristico 
cultivaba sus juegos de luchar, correr, tirar a la barra o al herrdn, 
saltar y cualquier otro ejercicio sin armas con el mismo entusiasmo 
que mostraban hidalgos y caballeros en sobrepujarse en la esgrima y 
juegos de armas. Las olimpiadas rurales solian formar parte de los 
festejos populares, y un jurado se encargaba de repartir los premios 
entre los campeones del pueblo, que consistian no en dinero, sino en 
objetos de valor, una buena joya, un retal de buen pafio, un sombrero 
© una daga. De aqui las abundantes alusiones en la literatura del 
siglo de oro a estas olimpiadas risticas. 

Jovellanos,** en su estudio sobre los juegos de Espajfia, cita la 
sobrevivencia de estas mismas olimpiadas en la Asturias de sus dias 
y hoy mismo, cualquiera que asista a una romeria montafiesa, vera el 
curioso fenémeno de cristalizacién que ha preservado entre los cam- 


28 Ludwig Pandl, Cultura y costumbres del pueblo espaiiol de los siglos XVI 
y XVII (Barcelona, 1929). 


24 Jovellanos, Obras (Madrid, 1858), I, 480-82. 
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pesinos de la montafia la olimpiada rustica en toda su primitiva 
pureza. Contienden los mozos de diferentes pueblos durante algun 
festejo, ante un jurado, haciendo pruebas de fuerza y destreza —la 
carrera, el salto y la lucha y el tirar a la barra — exactamente como 
sucederia en los tiempos de Juan Ruiz. 

La serrana y el deporte de la lucha. — Hay un detalle muy curioso 
que el arcipreste, exacto anotador de costumbres, menciona en sus 
cantigas, y es la lucha habida entre la serrana y el poeta, en la que 
por cierto el hombre de villa sale poco airoso en vista de las fuerzas 
superiores de la campesina. Esta lucha esta descrita en los mismos 
términos que el deporte de que hacen gala los varones campesinos, 
siendo algo dificil de explicar, el por qué, no tomando parte en los 
demas, se muestra sin embargo tan experta en el mas apreciado y 
dificil de todos. El diestro arte de derribar al contrario, luchando 
con él a brazo partido mediante alguna diestra zancadilla. 

La jactancia del pretendiente pseudo pastor, en la estrofa 1001, 
resulta en pura fanfarroneria cuando al medir sus fuerzas con la 
vaquera traviesa, queda tan ignominiosamente vencido. 

En la estrofa 969, la serrana toma la iniciativa invitandole a medir 
fuerzas con ella, en una lucha que segun la descripcion del malicioso 
clérigo degener6 en juego erdtico: 

971. La vaquera traviessa diz: “luchemos un rato, 
lyeva te dende apriesa, desbuelve te de aques hato.” 


por la mufieca me priso, oue de fazer cuanto quiso; 
creo que fiz buen barato. 


En el episodio segundo, menciona también una lucha entre la 
airada vaquera, que lucha por su propia defensa, cuando el viajero 
atrevido se invita sin consultarla a “morar con ella” y “tenerla en las 
riberas” (975). El fanfarrén debié dar con sus huesos en el suelo, 
puesto que la vaquera le manda levantarse : 


980. Lieva te dende, cornejo, non busques mas contienda 


Probadas sus fuerzas la serrana que se mostré airada ante las pre- 
tensiones del galan viajero, se ablanda después de la comida, en el 
episodio amatorio que se desarrolla, y le invita a luchar otra vez, en 
el sentido deportivo : 


981. Dijome que jugasemos al juego por mal de uno 


Y la lucha por derribarse vuelve a recobrar su sentido de juego erd- 
tico, segtin parece indicar el final del episodio. 
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Que este detalle de costumbrismo no fué pura imaginacion se ve 
confirmado por las alusiones de autores posteriores que trataron del 
mismo asunto. Santillana, al revestir a su serrana de cierto deje 
aristocratico, no le roba tan sabrosa caracteristica, diciéndonos clara- 
mente, que la serrana le invit6 a medir sus fuerzas con ella: 


Pera ya que la ventura 

por aqui vos ha traido, 
conviene en toda figura, 

sin ningun otro partido, 
que me dedes la cintura 

y entremos a braz partido.*5 


La invitacion se ve repetida en la serranilla cuarta: 


Ca dentro desta espesura 
vos quiero luchar dos pares. 


La misma alusién se encuentra en la serranilla popular que inserta 
Lope de Vega en su comedia La serrana de la Vera*® cuando al final 
del romance, entran los serranos cantando: 


“Dios os guarde caballero.” 
Yo dixe; “bien seas venido.” 
Luchando a brazo partido 
rendime a su fuerza extrafia 
junto al pie de la cabafia. 


En la comedia del mismo nombre, Luis Vélez de Guevara?’ pone 


en boca del donjuanesco capitan el deseo de medir sus fuerzas con 
la hermosa serrana : 


No me diera 

mucha pesadumbre a mi 

que yo luchara con ella 

de buena gana; y si es bella, 
y tan diestra en el luchar, 
como en todo maravilla, 

con alguna zancadilla 

la intentara derribar. 


25 Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos (Madrid, 
1890-1916), II, 135-36. 


26 Lope de Vega, Obras (Madrid, 1901), XII, 36. 


27 Luis Vélez de Guevara, La serrana de la Vera (Teatro Antiguo, Vol. I. 
Madrid, 1916), p. 8 
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Este sentido deportivo de lucha entre los sexos conserva el mismo 
juego en nuestros dias en la poblacién montafiesa, donde atin se veri- 
fica en forma semejante a la descrita en los ejemplos anteriores. El 
volumen Espaiia de Espasa,”* en el capitulo de “Costumbres regio- 
nales,” nos habla del juego que en Leon se llama El Aluche, en 
Galicia A Loita, Aos Barcallos, y en Asturias La Lucha, diciéndonos 
que en esta contienda de fuerzas entre la hembra y el var6n, éste 
queda a menudo vencido. Y valga nuestro testimonio ocular de haber 
presenciado dicho juego en pueblecitos de Asturias, especialmente en 
las romerias, cuando al final del baile, los mozos buscan derribar a 
las mozas con diestras zancadillas, defendiéndose ellas a brazo partido, 
y acabando las parejas rodando por el verde, un verdadero combate 
de los sexos, celebrado con grandes risotadas por el publico de 
rusticos. 

A través de sus pullas risticas, Juan Ruiz nos transmite su admi- 
racién por la pujante feminidad de las hembras gallardas que poblaron 
nuestras sierras. Su fuerza y agresividad en vez de restar, parece 
afiadirles atractivo, a los ojos del experimentado clérigo. En la mujer 
que nos describe, esta cualidad aparece como una coqueteria mas. 
Extrafia fuerza de mujer primitiva, que reta en lucha de cuerpo a 
cuerpo al varon y es capaz de derribarle y vencerle. Esta lucha depor- 
tiva, en que la mujer parece tan experta, se convertiria en formidable 
arma de defensa en caso de necesidad. Los tiempos eran en extremo 
violentos, y la fuerza, mas que la galanteria o persuasién eran el 
medio mas corriente de vencer lo que se vino a llamar el “recato 
femenino.” De la frecuencia de este tipo de asaltos nos dan buena 
idea las leyes del tiempo, que en vano trataban de atajar el peligro 
que corrian las mujeres campesinas, peligro que la severidad de las 
leyes®® no consiguié hacer desaparecer. En el Fuero de Guadalajara, 
el crimen se castiga con la extrema pena de muerte. Pero la manera 
de poner en practica estas leyes hacia su eficacia poco menos que nula, 
cuando se establece en el inciso que sigue que “quien demandare por 
ella” trajera tres vecinos si el caso ocurria en la villa, dos si ocurria 
en despoblado, exigiéndose ademas que la mujer apareciese “rascada 
o maltratada” antes de entrar en la casa. Y si todos estos requisitos 


28 Enciclopedia, Espasa, Art. “Espafia: Costumbres regionales,” X XI, 477-83. 
2° Fuero Juzgo, Libro III, titulo iii. 


80 El Fuero de Guadalajara, 1219 (Ed. H. Keniston, Princeton University 
Press), art, 73. 
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no se cumplieran la ley establece “que non responda.”** Asi la capa- 
cidad de la serrana de vencer y derribar al hombre en la lucha de 
cuerpo a cuerpo adquiere cierto valor y sentido practicos. Una mujer 
cuyo oficio la condenaba a vivir sola en despoblado, debia estar 
capacitada para defenderse. 

Es de lamentar que el tipo fuerte y sencillo que tanto agrado al 
arcipreste y a los primeros poetas, desapareciera poco a poco para 
dar lugar, o al violento y cruel del sangriento romance, que daba 
mayor lucimiento a las estrellas del teatro de entonces, o por el de 
victima indefensa que sacaba a relucir las vistosas cualidades caba- 
llerescas del anti-donjuan. La mujer real del tiempo, llora sin duda 
por boca de la sibila Casandra quien nos dice: 


que la palabra mujer 

es asi como una oveja, 

en pelleja 

sin armas, fuerzas ni dientes; 
y si le falta sentido, 

de la raz6n y virtud, al marido, 
ay de mina juventud, 

que en tales manos se vido.** 


Palabras elocuentes y reveladoras, ya que la justicia, en manos 
legales o caballerescas, acudia tarde y mal, poniendo remedios peores 
que la enfermedad, como era el de obligar a la victima a tomar por 
marido al criminal. 

Las serranas de Juan Ruiz representan un tipo muy espafiol. El 
tipo mas castizo, por estar entroncado con nuestros sanos origenes, 
es el de la “mujer fuerte,” el tipo que en las clases aristocraticas nos 
did a Dofia Sancha, Dofia Urraca, Dofia Elvira, Dofia Maria de 
Molina y la catélica Isabel y en las clases villanas, las espléndidas 
serranas de Juan Ruiz. 
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IBSEN AND GOYA 


Two famous literary critics, Emil Reich and Otto Heller, concur 
in the opinion that “Maja,” the name of the protagonist’s wife in 
Ibsen’s When We Dead Awaken, has symbolic meaning. It is of in- 
terest to compare their opinions and to analyze the scope and signifi- 
cance thereof. The former declares: “The name Maja has symbolic 
importance. In the myths of Hindustan, Maja signifies deception, 
the veil of the tempting woman is the veil of deception.” The latter 
asserts : “His young wife’s name is Maja, which in Indian means the 
Life-Bearing or Fertile, or—in another connotation—the falseness 
and hollowness of the external world. The unintelligent, vacuous 
little Maja bores him as much as he bores her.’”? 

It did not occur to these distinguished scholars to inform us when 
or where the great Norwegian dramatist became interested in San- 
skrit, for it is justifiable to believe he came upon the beautiful sym- 
bolic word by reading. Nor does any commentator tell us that Ibsen 
ever read Oriental literature in translation; indeed, the word Maja 
in When We Dead Awaken is the only bit of evidence to prove any 
knowledge of India by Ibsen. Consequently, before we accept as final 
the hypothesis of these scholars, we should examine the material a 
little more in detail. 

It is quite true that there occurs in Sanskrit the root md (“make,” 
“construct,” etc.), from which is derived with entire regularity the 
feminine substantive mdyd (“power,” “divine power,” “trick,” “de- 
lusion,” etc.). This is evidently the word that Heller and Reich have 
in mind. Nevertheless it would never be written maja by any Nor- 
wegian Sanskrit scholar, for Sanskrit consonants are everywhere con- 
ventionally transliterated with English phonetic values. Maja, as a 
Sanskrit transliteration, would be pronounced with the j of English 
“jam,” and no such word as maja exists in Sanskrit. 

Moreover in When We Dead Awaken one can discover absolutely 
nothing “tricky” or “delusive” in the character of Rubek’s young 
wife; she is a naive, ingenuous, and completely natural woman, who 


1 Emil Reich, Henrik Ibsens Dramen (Berlin, 1925), p. 458. The original 
words are: “Den Namen Maja kommt symbolische Bedeutung zu, Maja 
bedeutet in Gétterfabeln Hindostans Trug, der Schleier des reizenden Weibes 
ist der Schleier der Tauschung.” 


2 Otto Heller, Henrik Ibsen, Plays and Problems (Boston, 1912), p. 314. 
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holds no secret whatsoever from her husband but tells him every- 
thing with the greatest frankness. Maja is sincere and direct and 
never tries to deceive. Quite the contrary, when Ulfheim, the bear- 
hunter, ugly, brutal, and boastful, enters her disillusioned life, she 
goes off to the forest with him with the full knowledge of her hus- 
band, without concealing in the slightest her desires, her proposals, 
and her intentions. If the great dramatist had sought a name of pre- 
cise symbolism for her he should have chosen the Sanskrit for “in- 
genuousness,” “frankness,” “sincerity,” or, perhaps, “sensuality’— 
pure, impulsive, and irresponsible sensuality. 

Furthermore, this Maja does not play the part of the “fertile” or 
the “life-bearing,” nor does she in any way incarnate “the falseness 
and hollowness of the external world,” as Heller suggests. When Fru 
Maja goes off to the forest with Ulfheim, the artist Rubek is entirely 
to blame. He has never loved her and has lived in aesthetic contem- 
plation of the “other woman” from the moment when he successfully 
completed his masterpiece, The Resurrection Day. When she is 
informed of the indifference of her sculptor-husband Fru Maja 
follows her natural impulses and returns to a primitive life. If Rubek 
had not humiliated her she certainly would have been as genuine as 
Irene longed to be, that unfortunate model who in her hour of noble 
exaltation bared her virgin body before the eyes of an artist who was 
more enamored of the form than of its tremulous vital content. Fru 
Maja departs with the robust bear-hunter, who arouses in her soul 
the profound instincts of nature and fascinates her by relating his 
life and adventures, “ugly and terrible,” perhaps, but full of dramatic 
and seductive reality. If it were possible to call Fru Maja “false 
and hollow” like the external world, one could say exactly the same 
of Irene, since she too abandoned Rubek when she realized that he 
could not appreciate the human and eternal reality that palpitated in 
her. The “falseness” of the drama lies in the ideal that Rubek pursued 
without seeing it incarnated in the concrete reality of the virgin Irene. 
This Ibsen gives us to understand, since on “awakening” and finding 
himself again united with his old model, the elderly Rubek goes off 
with her to the mountain of light where bodies and souls are to be 
melted together under the supreme influence of love. 

Perhaps the learned Sanskrit scholars who have commented on 
the name were unaware that Maja is a common Swedish nickname 
of Maria, and consequently quite at home in Norway also. Never- 
theless we believe that they were right in supposing that Ibsen chose 
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this particular nickname with a certain deliberation for his most pro- 
nouncedly symbolistic drama. To us it seems evident that the selec- 
tion of the name as well as certain details of the play are to be 
explained from Ibsen’s knowledge of the traditional life and of the 
works of the famous Spanish painter, Francisco de Goya y Lucientes. 

Weare willing to assert that the world-renowned “Maja desnuda“ 
and the inimitable “Caprichos” of Goya served Ibsen as the initial 
inspiration of the drama. We believe that anyone who reads the play 
with care, keeping in mind the life of Goya as scandalous biographies 
give it, and especially the “Maja desnuda” and the “Caprichos,” 
will be surprised that this connection has never before been sug- 
gested. 

It is a well-known fact that Ibsen was a great amateur collector 
of paintings, thoroughly familiar with the history of painting. Many 
years of his life were spent in art centers and the museums of Rome, 
Munich, Dresden. To be sure he has made no especial mention of 
Goya, yet it is impossible to suppose that he was not familiar with 
the works of so famous a master, who was pre-eminent not only 
among Spanish painters but among the most distinguished of all 
Europe as well. Although Ibsen never visited Madrid and conse- 
quently could never have seen the originals of the “Maja desnuda” 
and the “Maja vestida,” he certainly must have seen reproductions 
and was no doubt familiar with the stories about them. Necessarily, 
too, Ibsen or any other art connoisseur must have known the famous 
“Caprichos” of the satirical Aragonese painter, and, having been him- 
self something of a caricaturist, he highly appreciated the human asses, 
bulls, and swine there depicted. © 

The physical characteristics of Ibsen’s Maja and Goya’s Maja 
(i.e., the Duchess of Alba) are strikingly similar. In the stage direc- 
tions Ibsen says: “Fru Maja is quite young, with a lively face and 
merry, teasing eyes, yet with a strain of weariness.”* It would be 
impossible to make a more nearly correct description of Goya’s Maja 
in so few words. She is young, very young, has penetrating roguish 
eyes, and yet there lurks there a slight but unmistakable expression of 
weariness and disillusionment. Goya’s Maja is small, and in the con- 
versations of Fru Maja and her husband he calls her “little.” Rubek 


also mentions her disillusionment resulting from his failure to ful- | 


8 Fru Maja er ganske ungdommelig, med et livfuldt ansigt og muntre dril- 
lende gjne, dog med et anstrgg af troethed (stage directions, Act I). 
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fill his promise to carry her to the summit of a mountain and to show 
her from there the glories of the world. It appears also that she was 
incapable of penetrating the spiritual world of her artist-husband, and 
she speaks only of material things. Fru Maja has no love for Rubek, 
her marriage was only one of material advantage, and she sheds no 
tears and displays no emotion when her husband abandons her for 
his Irene. She does, to be sure, show some femininity in her cattish 
references to the emaciated woman who is supplanting her, but she 
is too interested in her new conquest to devote much attention to her 
husband’s affairs. 

In all this we see the Maja of Goya, the handsome and frivolous 
Duchess of Alba, who appreciated the art of Goya only because he 
was a fashionable painter and used to make up her face for her with 
good taste. She and her husband seemed to avoid interference in 
each other’s amours, and the duchess used to be a rival with other 
noble ladies of the court for the love of celebrities. She had taken 
Goya away from the duchess of Osuna, posed naked for his Maja, 
and finally abandoned him when he was debilitated and totally deaf 
from the sequela of a fever he contracted while accompanying her 
in her exile in Andalucia, a lover necessarily as platonic as was Rubek 
with his model, Irene. 

The amoral ideas and the disregard of conventions is the same 
in the Norwegian and the Spanish Maja.* The Duchess of Alba was 
scandalously intimate with bullfighters and, on abandoning Goya, 
took up with one of this gentry, as the scandal goes. Fru Maja goes 
off with a husky male, the nearest to a bullfighter that Scandinavia 
could offer, the bear-hunter Ulfheim. Incidentally the husband of the 
duchess did not interfere in her love affairs, while Rubek gives his 
formal consent to the proposed behavior of his Maja. 

Both the duchess and Fru Maja are but an episode in the lives 
of their respective artists, but each for a period prevents any major 
work. The period 1793-95 was unfruitful for Goya, while Rubek 
did nothing of importance after completing his masterpiece. 

The Maja episode in Goya’s life must have had a peculiar fascina- 
tion for Ibsen himself, for he had also had his painful last flicker of 
youth under the influence of a handsome young Viennese girl, who 


4 The difference of pronunciation between the Spanish and the Scandinavian 
Maja would have meant nothing to Ibsen; he was no linguist, and probably it 
never occurred to him that the Castilian word was different phonetically or 
semantically from the Swedish one. 
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furnished him some of the traits for Hilda Wangel in Master Builder 
Solness. This young lady eventually tired Ibsen as Fru Maja did Ru- 
bek, and he rather sharply forbade her writing him any more letters. 

Rubek, the sculptor, also presents points of similarity to Goya, 
the painter. Both are occupied with plastic art—perhaps the fact 
that Rubek is a sculptor instead of a painter is due to Ibsen’s desire 
to throw the public off the trail of his Goya biography. The Maja 
episode occurred at about the same time in the life of Rubek and 
Goya, the beginning of old age. Rubek is represented as exhausted 
and in search of recovery at a health resort, while Goya was suffering 
from the sequela of a fever. Both men had attained the peak of fame 
and material success. Both were fashionable portrait makers whose 
work was sought and paid for at fabulous prices. Both took a grim 
delight in bringing out the animal characteristics of their models, of 
which the classic instance is Goya’s portraits of the Spanish queen, 
Maria Luisa.° Both Goya and Rubek despised the opinion of the 


5 Analyzing critics, always alert for symbolism, see in Rubek’s words about 
the portrait busts a deep allusion to Ibsen’s social dramas. In Act I, Rubek 
says: “On the surface it is that ‘striking likeness,’ as it is called, that people 
stand and gape at as if they were struck with amazement—(lowers his voice) — 
but at the bottom of it all they are merely respectable, honest horse-heads; con- 
ceited jackass snouts; flop-eared, low-browed dog skulls; and fattened hog 
heads—and loose, brutal bull heads sometimes.” (Original Norse: Udenpaa er 
det denne “slaaende lighed,” som det heder, og som folk staar og gaber saa 
forbauset paa—[sanker stemmen]—men i sin dypeste grund er det agtveerdige, 
hoederlige hestefjces og envise ceselsnuder og slukgrede, lavpandede hundeskaller 
og meeskede svinehoder,—og slappe, brutale studekontrafeier ogsaa iblandt.) 

If these images are really symbolic of the Doll House, Ghosts, Enemy of 
the People, etc., the symbolism is not well handled, for only Rubek himself can 
see the animal characteristics in the portrait busts, while the success of the 
social plays was conditioned by the ability of the general public to discern 
readily the jackass ears and dog skulls of such characters as Hjalmar Ekdal, 
Peter Stockman, Pastor Manders, etc. It is far more probable that Ibsen had 
in mind the portraits and caricatures of Goya than that he was indulging in the 
symbolism that he always derided. 

Later in the play we again have a reference to very much the same thing, 
but in a connection which precludes any symbolism, the passage in Act II where 
Rubek tells Irene of the improvements he has made in his masterpiece: “And 
up from the rents in the earth there now swarm human beings with concealed 
animal faces. Women and men,—such as I knew them out in life (Norse: Og 
op af jordreverne vrimler der nu mennesker med dulgte dyreansigter. Kvinder 
og meend,—slig som jeg kendte dem ude fra livet). This certainly cannot be 
construed into any reference to Ibsen’s dramas, but is readily comprehensible 
if the dramatist had Goya’s “Caprichos” in mind. 
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public. We may imagine that Rubek had read Goya’s remark when 
he was questioned about his painting, “La Comunion de San José 
de Calasanz,” in which he had included the faces of two notorious 
ladies of easy virtue: “I shall make piety worship vice.” Rubek’s 
words seem to be an echo of this when he cries: “The whole world 
knows nothing. It understands nothing . .. . It isn’t worth while to 
wear oneself out for the mob and the masses—and the whole world !”* 
Rubek’s masterpiece is named “Resurrection Day,” and perhaps there 
is in this a thought of Goya, for “La maja desnuda” is a resurrection 
in Spanish art: it is the first nude female figure that dared defy the 
ban of the dominant church. 

The drama was published in 1899, when Ibsen himself had en- 
tered the period of extreme old age. The thought of the parallelism 
of his life and his opinions with those of Goya may well have been 
the inspiration for the creation of the half-autobiographical Profes- 
sor Rubek. For these men of ripe experience the Resurrection Day 
could not be limited to one glorious figure of triumphant beauty; 
life with its disillusions had taught them that the teeming human 
beasts must also have a part. Goya had amused himself by caricatur- 
ing them, Ibsen by holding them up to ridicule in his social plays. 
The name Maja is the symbol for a common experience and a common 
disillusion. Always vivacious and materialistic, Maja utters the last 
words that are heard after the tragedy, the continuation of her frivo- 
lous little song: 

I am free, I am free, I am free; 
No more prison or bondage for me; 
I am free as a bird, I am free!’ 


Perhaps the Duchess of Alba sang thus also, when after the comple- 
tion of the canvas she left the studio of the great Goya, the deaf and 
senile artist, for whom her lips wreathed themselves in an impertinent 
and mocking smile. 

Norman L. WILLEY 


Cartos Garcia PRADA 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


® Act I: Det er ikke mien veerd at gaa der og slide sig ud for mobben of 
massen—og for “hele verden.” 
* Act III: Jeg er fri! Jeg er fri! Jeg er fri! 
Mit fangenskabs liv er forbi! 
Jeg er fri son en fugl! Jeg er fri! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


President Hespelt has appointed the following persons to serve as a 
nominating committee for 1938: 


Miss Helen Collins, Julia Richman High School, New York City 

Dr. Rebecca Switzer, State College, Denton, Texas 

Professor John Van Horne, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Professor Leavitt O. Wright, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, Chairman, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


On March 14, three propositions were submitted by the President of 
the Association to the Executive Council: (1) to hold the annual 
meeting of the Association on December 30-31, 1938; (2) to pay the 
transportation expenses of the Secretary-Treasurer to the annual meeting 
in New York, 1938; (3) to increase the fee for life membership from 
$25.00 to $50.00 with a deduction of $1.00 for each year of paid-up 
membership dues. 

The Executive Council voted: (1) to hold the annual meeting of the 
Association on December 30-31, 1938; (2) to pay the transportation ex- 
penses of the Secretary-Treasurer to the annual meeting in New York, 
1938 (with the provision that this vote should not be taken as a precedent 
for the payment by the Association of officers’ expenses in attendance at an- 
nual meetings) ; (3) that the fee for life membership should be increased 
from $25.00 to $50.00 with a deduction of $1.00 for each year of paid-up 
membership dues. This policy is to be brought before the Association at 
the next annual meeting for ratification in the form of an amendment to 
Article VIII, Section 4, of the Constitution. 


THESES DEALING WITH HISPANO-AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE—1937 


The following list of Masters’ and Doctors’ theses dealing with His- 
pano-American language and literature continues the lists begun in 
Hispania in 1935.1 In the case of Doctors’ theses in preparation, the 
name of the adviser is given as well as that of the author, so as to facilitate 


1S. E. Leavitt, “A Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano-American 
Literature,” Hispanta, XVIII, 169-82; “Clearinghouse for Theses,” ibid., 
XVIII, 456-58 ; “Theses Dealing with Hispanic-American Language and Litera- 
ture—1936,” ibid., XX, 174-76. Titles of Doctors’ theses mentioned in those lists 
are not repeated unless the work has been completed. 
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any inquiry that may arise, the adviser being less likely to change his 
address than the student. 


Completed A.M. Theses 

Baker, Letha Mitts. “Views of the Contemporary Theater in Mexico.” 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Cerda, Evangelina. “La revolucién mexicana en la novela mexicana.” 
University of Texas. 

Conard, Florence. “Formas del canto y baile en la poesia gauchesca.” 
Wellesley College. 

Danielson, Gertrude. “Social Aspects of Mexico in the Novels of 
Francisca Betanzo.” University of Minnesota. 

Dyer, Lillian Louise. “Byron’s Influence on Echeverria.” University 
of Texas. 

Grasham, Bertha. “Blanco Fombona: Patriot and Reformer.” Uni- 
versity of Arizona. (Degree yet to be conferred.) 

Gray, Katherine Brougher (Mrs.). “Traditional Lore in Fernandez de 
Lizardi’s El Periquillo Sarniento.” Columbia University. 

Grove, Leon Connor. “Social Background of the Novels of José 
Rizal.” University of Washington. (Degree conferred, winter, 1938.) 

Greenspan, Nathan. “Lucio Victorio Mansilla’s Una excursién a los 
indios ranqueles.” Columbia University. 

Griffith, Verona Theresa. “The Short Story in Mexico.” University 
of Texas. 

Hoffman, Edward L. “José Santos Chocano.” George Washington 
University. 

Howatt, Isabelle. “Feminine Types in Spanish-American Fiction.” 
University of Arizona. 

Kahle, Louis George. “The Life and Literary Works of Manuel 
Payno.” University of Texas. 

Maness, George Hubert. “Colonial Life in Peru as Reflected in 
Ricardo Palma’s Tradiciones peruanas.” Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

Moore, Ernest R. “The Novel of the Mexican Revolution.” New 
York University. 

Murphy, Abigail. “French Intervention in Mexico as Reflected in a 
Few Representative Historical Novels.” Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

Pugatch, Samuel. “Benito Lynch: a Study of Traditional Lore and 
Customs.” Columbia University. 

Sacea, Vincentina F. “Javier de Viana, Uruguayan Novelist (1872- 
1927).” Columbia University. 

Soto, Sarah Herrera. “Los elementos romanticos en las obras de 
Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda.” University of Texas. 
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Welsh, Robert J. “The Bible in Colonial Mexico, an Historical In- 
vestigation.” Catholic University of America. 


Completed Ph.D. Theses 


Avila, Pablo. “The Introduction of Romanticism into Mexico.” (De- 
gree conferred 1937.) 

Dardano, Hersilia Donis de. “Obras de Enrique Gomez Carrillo.” 
University of Pittsburgh. 

McNerney, Robert Francis, Jr. “A Bibliography of the Venezuelan 
Literature in the Yale University Library.” Yale University. 

Nichols, Madaline W. “El Gaucho en la Argentina.” University of 
California. 

Thomas, Ruth Sievers. “Sources of the Tradiciones peruanas of Ri- 
cardo Palma.” University of Washington. (Degree conferred, winter, 
1938.) 


Ph.D. Theses in Preparation 


Bafios, Virginia (Mrs.). “Manuel Gutiérrez Najera.” Radcliffe Col- 
lege. J. D. M. Ford, Adviser. 

Crowley, Brother Cornelius. “Costumbrista Literature in Chile.” 
University of California. A. Torres Rioseco, Adviser. 

Driver, David M. “The Indian in Brazilian Literature.” Columbia 
University. Federico de Onis, Adviser. 

Johnson, Harvey L. “A Study of the Triunfo de los santos and Gon- 
zalez de Eslava’s Coloquios.” University of Pennsylvania. J. P. W. 
Crawford, Adviser. 

Moore, Ernest R. “The Novel of the Mexican Renaissance, 1910—- 
1937.” Cornell University. George I. Dale, Adviser. 

Strout, Clevy Lloyd. “The Works of Rafael Arévalo Martinez, 
Guatemalan Poet.” University of Wisconsin. Eduardo Neale-Silva, 
Adviser. 


Sturcts E, Leavitr 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


PAN AMERICAN STUDENT LEAGUE 


The sixty-odd clubs of the P.A.S.L. will meet on May 6, in New York, 
to hold their semiannual convention. The educational advantages of these 
semiannual conventions include the opportunity for each club to devote one 
or more meetings to a discussion of the delegates it wishes to send to the 
convention and the policies it wishes to uphold. Thus the holding of 
the convention provides program material for one or more meetings. In 
addition, at the convention itself the students who are delegates are given 
the opportunity of listening to other delegates, of interchanging ideas and 
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of formulating new activities for themselves and their colleagues. Those 
schools which are not affiliated with any League may perhaps copy the 
procedure nevertheless by communicating with schools within traveling 
distance which have Pan American Clubs, and by holding conventions or 
joint meetings for the purpose of defining policies and devising new activi- 
ties. A convention of this sort should usually make provision for reports 
of the activities of the various clubs, the election of new officers for the 
ensuing term, discussion of new policies; and to make the occasion more 
fascinating, music and other entertainment appropriate to the occasion. It 
is well also to decorate the room with the flags or other realia of the Pan 
American nations. A day and hour should be selected which would be most 
convenient for all those expected to attend. 

Another procedure which club leaders may find helpful involves so- 
liciting and obtaining the co-operation of local newspapers as well as 
school newspapers. The New York League has a special section once a 
month in a Spanish newspaper of national circulation. This sort of pub- 
licity helps bring the work of the Pan American Club to the attention of 
many. 

Practically every club affiliated with the League puts out its own mimeo- 
graphed magazine, usually consisting of twelve pages. These magazines 
contain news of the activities of the club, as well as feature articles on 
various phases of Pan Americanism. There are often beautiful decora- 
tions, and a copy is given to each member as well as to many friends of 
the members. Educationally this project has the advantage of providing 
for journalistic activities in a Pan American way, and many members of 
the club are able to participate. 


WILLIAM WaAcHS 


CHAPTER NEWS* 
[Department conducted by Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


Chicago—On February 7, Professor Clarence E. Parmenter addressed 
the chapter, giving a demonstration of the Spanish vowel sounds with 
moving pictures. The meeting closed with a rousing rendition of Cielito 
Lindo, sung by all present. 

Denver—Monthly meetings since November have furnished many val- 
uable opportunities. A luncheon meeting featured Spanish music, Mexican 
dances, Pan American decorations, and speeches from the consuls of sev- 
eral Spanish-speaking countries. In December a Christmas Tertulia 
brought the members together in gay costumes, to sing villancicos and 
break a pifiata, to the accompaniment of an orchestra of young people play- 
ing Spanish and Mexican music. In January Miss Ethel Candor, delegate 
to the Chicago meeting, reported on the high lights of the Annual Meeting. 
February was devoted to Mexico, with personal experiences of several 
members who have recently visited that country. Twice a month the chap- 
ter gathers informally for an evening at the Casa Rosa de Oro to spend a 
most enjoyable and profitable evening in Spanish conversation. 

Florida Chapter writes enthusiastically of the success of its meeting 
in Tampa on March 25, with the Florida Education Association. Tampa 
proved a peculiarly appropriate setting because of the large proportion of 
Spanish-speaking persons among its inhabitants. Luncheon was served at 
Garcia’s Spanish Restaurant, famous for its arroz con pollo. The feature 
of the program, which was enlivened by a group of Spanish songs 
and dances by students from Plant High School, was an address by 
Dr. Federico Sanchez y Escribano of Connecticut College, who spoke on 
“La Generacion del ’98 y las Causas de la Guerra Civil.” An interesting 
exhibit of Spanish realia added color and effectiveness to the occasion. 
The work of regional groups of the chapter at St. Petersburg and Miami 
is proving of great assistance to the life and work of the chapter. Saving 
the best news to the last, the chapter has every reason to be elated over the 
fact that the State Textbook Committee adopted the texts recommended by 
the Florida Chapter. That is a most encouraging achievement, and one 
which should stimulate other chapters. 

Los Angeles—The meeting of February 12, at Polytechnic High 
School, Los Angeles, was more or less in the nature of an experiment, 
undertaken with some misgivings by the Executive Council, but in spite of 


* The necessary omission of Chapter News from the February issue is com- 
pensated for this time by an unusually large number of reports, some chapters 
having sent in two since the December issue. These are blended to give a com- 
plete picture of their activities since they last appeared in these pages.—EpiTor. 
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threatening weather, a large crowd came, eager to find out what the 
speakers from various schools had to offer them in the form of practical 
suggestions for stimulating and broadening their classes. The speakers 
expressed so well the ideals of the group that they have been asked to 
appear for an entire morning session of the Los Angeles Principals’ Meet- 
ing, which is to be held on April 13. It is to be hoped that our missionaries 
can spread the gospel among the administrators that, along with conjuga- 
tions, rules, etc., Hispanic culture in all of its ramifications plays an im- 
portant role in the classroom of every wide-awake Spanish teacher. Mrs. 
Eunice Carr of Whittier High School spoke on “If Not Spanish—What ?” 
and told of a fine course on Spanish and Mexican civilization which has 
been worked out for the student of little language ability. Through the 
direction and experience of a language teacher who has traveled in these 
countries and speaks the language, the student is given a richer under- 
standing of the culture, and at the same time acquires an active Spanish 
vocabulary and the ability to express himself in simple, practical sentences. 
In “Spanish for the Butcher, Baker, and Candlestickmaker,” Miss Ruth 
Ewald told how a course in Spanish had been worked out at Chaffey Junior 
College to meet the practical needs of that community and of the terminal 
students enrolled in that college. At Fremont High School, Los Angeles, 
Miss Elizabeth Reed told of the thrilling interest in Mexican culture 
among students who come from the industrial centers of the city. What a 
practical way for bringing about real and lasting world peace is this idea 
of stimulating appreciation of and understanding for our neighbor country. 
Los Conquistadores, a Spanish club under the direction of Mrs. Harriet 
Shadforth of Brea High School, explained its interest in the filling of an 
annual friendship chest for a Mexican rural school. The outstanding ex- 
ample of integration (if that is still the current word) is the Spanish 
Fiesta presented by Santa Monica High School each spring. Under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Josephine Roberts, head of the Art Department, all 
departments work together, that of Spanish taking the lead, to put on an 
elaborate and colorful fiesta as the outstanding community project of the 
city. 

Minnesota—This chapter has undertaken to assist in testing the status 
of Spanish in the state by means of a questionnaire. Its results should be 
of interest to other chapters. 

New England—A reorganization meeting was held at Wellesley Col- 
lege on January 29, with 35 teachers representing eighteen colleges and 
high schools. After luncheon and an address on “Sarmiento y la his- 
toricidad del Facundo,” by Professor José M. Arce of Dartmouth College, 
a new constitution was adopted and the following officers elected: Presi- 
dent, Robert H. Williams, Brown University; Vice-President, Ada M. 
Coe, Wellesley College; Secretary, Maria Diez de Ofiate, Pine Manor Jun- 
ior College; Treasurer, Rebekah Wood, Brookline High School; Execu- 
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tive Committee—Robert Carnes, Wheaton College; Dorothy Dalzell, Brim- 
mer School; Elizabeth Foster, Smith College; Samuel Waxman, Boston 
University. A successful association is assured and plans are being ar- 
ranged for an interesting meeting in April. 

New York—The meeting of January 15 passed two very constructive 
resolutions: one, asking that the eligible list of Spanish teachers be ex- 
tended to excuse these teachers from further examinations if not appointed 
in a three-year period; the other asking that the experiment in Public 
School 57, Brooklyn, which has started the teaching of French in the 
seventh grade, be extended to include also the teaching of all modern 
languages. The speaker of the day was the honorable consul of Spain in 
New York City, Sr. Luis Carreaga, who delivered a very learned and most 
interesting address on “New Investigations in La Celestina.” Access to 
important unpublished documents formerly in the possession of the family 
Valle Lersundi made it possible for the speaker to present some extremely 
valuable theories on the authorship of this classic, as revealed in a study of 
the archaisms therein. It is to be hoped that these discoveries may be avail- 
able in a book by Sr. Carreaga, as they should be of great value to scholars. 
The Choral Group of the chapter has grown to one hundred voices and in 
the near future will be heard on Saturdays over Station WINS. It was a 
matter of great gratification to the chapter that the new president of the 
Association, Dr. Hespelt, is one of its members, and that New York has 
been chosen as the place of the next Annual Meeting. On March 26 the 
chapter entertained with a dinner-dance featuring a most exciting menu, 
with familiar dishes disguised under Spanish names, and presenting sev- 
eral dancers from the Teatro Hispano. 

Northern California—In pursuance of its policy of varying programs 
of general cultural interest with those of pedagogical study, this chapter 
presented on February 5 a discussion of the following subjects: “Modern 
Trends in Education as Applied to Foreign Languages,” Dr. George A. 
Rice, University of California; “A Balanced Program in Foreign-Lan- 
guage Teaching,” Miss Edith Pence, San Francisco; “The Difficulties in 
Teaching Spanish Reading”: (a) “Learning Vocabulary,” Mrs. Belle 
Bickford; (b) “Outside Reading,” Mr. S. Lyman Mitchell; (c) “Trends in 
the New Texts,” Dr. John T. Reid; followed by general discussion. On 
April 2 the chapter welcomed the Secretary-Treasurer of the A.A.T.S., 
Professor Guy B. Colburn, of Fresno State College, and had the further 
pleasure of again hearing Professor Torres-Rioseco read selections from 
his own poems and those of other Chilean poets. 

Oregon—This chapter has been extremely active. At its regular meet- 
ing in February, after dinner, the guests gathered informally around a 
cheerful fire to hear talks in Spanish by the Mexican and Peruvian con- 
suls of Portland. These were followed by a group of songs, to guitar 
accompaniment, by Sr. Guerrero de la Rosa, a young Mexican student on 
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a good will tour of the United States. Sr. de la Rosa discussed the regional 
music and dances of Mexico, illustrating them with his songs, and then 
led the group in singing familiar Spanish and Latin-American songs, 
Among the guests were the representatives of D. C. Heath & Company in 
Seattle and in San Francisco. On January 30 Mrs. Casebeer and Mrs, 
Vogan, untiring officers of the chapter, entertained Sr. de la Rosa with a 
“tertulia” at the home of the latter. On March 9 the chapter gave a pro- 
gram for the benefit of all students of Spanish in the Portland schools. 
There was no admission charge, and the hall of the Central Library was 
filled with enthusiastic guests. The speaker was Dr. Leavitt O. Wright, of | 
the University of Oregon, who gave a talk on his last summer’s trip to 
Mexico. Dr. Wright held the interest of all, speaking now in Spanish, now 
in English, thus holding the attention of those in first-year classes as well 
as those more advanced. A touch of brilliant color was given by Miss Marie 
Sacomano of Eugene, Oregon, who wore her gay china poblana costume. 
This public meeting was followed in the evening by the regular dinner and 
meeting of the chapter, at which Dr. Wright again spoke. On March 21, 
the chapter presented the Mexican film, La Paloma, charging ten cents 
admission, and thus making it possible for many students to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. 

Pennsylvania—On January 24 the meeting featured Rev. José Cer- 
vera, C.M., who spoke most interestingly on Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo. 
The group singing which followed was so successful that the chapter plans 
to make it a part of each meeting. The following resolution of respect 
was passed at the meeting: “The members of the Pennsylvania Chapter 
wish to express their deep sorrow at the untimely death of one of their 
most loyal members, Mr. Frank B. Silverman, of the Foreign Language 
Department at Overbrook High School, Philadelphia. From the first days 
of its organization, the chapter could count on Mr. Silverman’s presence 
at its meetings and his hearty co-operation in all its endeavors. It is with 
real regret that we realize that we shall see him no more.” 

Rio Grande—In accordance with its policy of welding together the 
Spanish teachers of El Paso and neighboring towns of both Texas and 
New Mexico, the February meeting was held in Las Cruces, New Mexico, 
a town intimately connected with the history of Spanish influence in the 
Southwest. Against such a background the program could not fail to be 
of interest. The vice-president, Dr. Tyre, opened the program with an 
account of the recent Annual Meeting and that of the Modern Language 
Association. He was followed by a very scholarly paper, read by the 
president, Mr. Robert Avrett (organizer of the chapter), on “The Treat- 
ment of Satire in the Novels of Leopoldo Alas.” Mr. Avrett pointed out 
the transition in the works of this author, from the mordant satire of the 
earlier ones to a kindly and humorous irony in the later ones. In accord 
with the determination of the chapter to stimulate an active participation 
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in the use of Spanish, the second part of the program was entirely devoted 
to the creation of Spanish atmosphere, through the singing of Spanish 
songs, and the presentation of La Primera Disputa, a one-act play, by the 
students of the Spanish Department of State College, the reading of a 
Spanish poem, “En Xochimilco,” by the author, Miss May Adair, and a 
group of folk dances. A meeting will be held in El Paso in May. 

San Joaquin—A luncheon meeting in January, with Spanish music 
and dances by high-school students, a moving picture of Central America, 
and a talk on “Life in Chile” by Joseph Glenn Coss of Sanger High 
School, whose faculty were the hosts of the meeting, also included a gen- 
eral discussion of Pan American clubs and the direct method of teaching 
foreign languages. 

Southeastern Section of Florida Chapter, newly organized in Miami, 
had the privilege of hearing two fine addresses: one by Dr. Ramon Grau 
San Martin, ex-president of Cuba, who spoke on modern trends of Cuban 
culture; the second by Dr. Kenneth Hale Vanderford of the University of 
Miami, on Alfonso el Sabio and his role in the development of Castilian 
literature. 

Texas—aAt its second meeting, January 10, at the home of Miss Nina 
Lee Weisinger, the members heard the reports brought back from the 
Annual Meeting by Dr. J. R. Spell and Miss Edith Johnston. Announce- 
ment was made of the program for the rest of the year, as follows: Febru- 
ary—Education in Latin America; March—Recent Political History in 
Latin America; April—Contemporary Spanish Writers; May—Social 
Meeting. This chapter sent three members to the Annual Meeting. 

Upper New York State—A meeting in February at Rochester was 
addressed by Mr. Roy T. Mosher, head of the Language Inspection Di- 
vision of the New York State Department of Education. In May this, our 
very new chapter, is planning to meet somewhere in the eastern portion of 
the state, with speakers yet to be secured. As an item of information, the 
only places where Spanish is any longer taught in the upper part of New 
York state are Buffalo, Rochester, Utica, Niagara Falls, and Albany. 

Virginia—Another new chapter makes its bow, with a report of two 
meetings. One, in November, dealt with the problems of organization; 
and the second, in January, in Williamsburg, was a luncheon meeting, 
addressed by Mr. César Barranco, Cuban consul at Norfolk. Spanish 
piano selections were played by Miss Betty Greisen of the College of 
William and Mary, and Cuban songs were played by Mr. Barranco. 


MARGINALIA 


Your Chapter Adviser has been accused of undue optimism in claiming 
thirty-one chapters for the Association. And do you know why? Because 
several chapters have been so long absent from the Chapter News that only 
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the Adviser still recognizes them! She feels very much like a fussy old 
hen that goes cluck-clucking among her flock trying to gather them all 
under her wing, and some of them just won’t listen and apparently stray 
away so far that there is no hope of ever seeing them again. The roll of 
these hide-and-seek chapters was called in the annual report, which ap- 
peared in the February Hispania, with an urgent plea for their return, 
but none of the six has responded. 

The question then arises: “When is a chapter not a chapter?” The 
Adviser has followed the policy of considering extant any chapter that has 
sent in at least one report during a period of two years. For some of the 
above-mentioned chapters that limit is dangerously near its close. In fact 
it closes with this issue of H1sPaN1a. 

Please let me hear from you promptly. If you are having difficulties, 
at least let me have an opportunity to help you find a way out. That is 
what this office is for—a clearing-house for suggestions, questions, prob- 
lems, confidences, and encouragement. 

If you receive a card saying that for lack of reports your name has 
been removed from the list of active chapters, do not be incensed, but 
please realize that I have no other alternative, and that the object of the 
card is to obtain some assurance that you are still meeting and working. 

Most of the chapters send me the reports of their elections, but there 
are a few who have failed to do so. In sending these please be sure to give 
the full addresses, not just the name of the school. 

In the reports this month there are some exceedingly interesting ideas 
which should be suggestive to chapters looking for program material and 
chapter activities. These are so fully treated that comment is unnecessary, 
but for convenience I am giving just a brief list of the things you will find 
in your Chapter News: 

Chapter Sections; monthly meetings; Spanish films; social gatherings 
of an informal nature where Spanish conversation predominates; initia- 
tion of resolutions resulting in state and municipal legislation favoring 
Spanish and recognizing its voice in the matter of textbooks; inviting 
Spanish majors and prospective teachers of Spanish to become members 
of the chapter, thus preparing them to take advantage of the A.A.T.S. 

Again, as summer vacations are being planned, you are cordially in- 
vited to let the Adviser know if you come to San Francisco so that she 
may have the pleasure of knowing you personally and, if possible, of mak- 
ing your visit more enjoyable. Jot the address down in your book, just in 
case—145 Fifteenth Avenue, San Mateo, California; Tel. San Mateo 
6753-J—just twenty miles south of San Francisco, and accessible by bus 
or automobile. 

Hoping to see you, and wishing you the best of vacations, 


Mary ELeanor Peters 


LITERARY PERIODICALS 
[Department conducted by PRorEssoR HELEN Putprs Houck, Associate Editor] 


Leopoldo Lugones’ Career and Personality. La ait Buenos Aires, 
February 20, 1938, Section 1, page 8. 


Leopoldo Lugones, Argentine apostle of Modernismo, died on Feb- 
ruary 19 at the age of sixty-four. This man of national and international 
fame was mourned officially by the Ministerio de Justicia, the Ministerio 
de Instruccién Publica, the Academia Nacional de Bellas Artes, the Direc- 
cién Nacional de Bellas Artes and the Sociedad Argentina de Escritores, 
for he had been closely connected with all these entities, had occupied the 
position of Director General de Ensefianza and had founded the authors’ 
society. 

Leopoldo Lugones was one of a brilliant group of Spanish-Americans. 
“El continente parecia pequefio para esta magnifica eclosién de poesia. 
Rubén Dario, nacido en Nicaragua, publicaba su primer libro Abrojos 
en Chile. Con él llegaron José Santos Chocano, de quien el mismo autor 
de Azul dijo que era el ultimo de los Incas que se torné castellano; 
Guillermo Valencia y el uruguayo Herrera y Reissig, de una poesia mas 
pura pero menos intensa que la de Dario; Armando Vasseur, cultor de lo 
exdtico, y el boliviano Jaimes Freyre, torturado en la busqueda del vocablo 
preciso; el chileno Pezoa Vélez, y los mexicanos Amado Nervo y Enrique 
Gonzalez Martinez. José Enrique Rod6 fué el intérprete en prosa de estos 
anhelos modernistas; por eso su estudio sobre Rubén Dario puede con- 
siderarse como testamento estético de aquella generacién, cuyos valores 
fundamentales se hicieron sentir tan fuertemente en la literatura ame- 
ricana.” 

Lugones’ literary career covers half a century. At the age of sixteen he 
was on the editorial staff of the newspaper El Interior of his native Cér- 
doba. In 1895, at twenty-one, he went to Buenos Aires to occupy a posi- 
tion in Correos y Telégrafos; from 1900 to 1902 he was Inspector de En- 
sefianza Secundaria y Normal and later Inspector General. Meanwhile his 
free-lance journalistic writing was establishing his literary reputation. 
Journeys to Europe, a three-years’ residence in Paris marked the years 
from 1906 to 1914. In 1915 he was appointed Director de la Biblioteca del 
Consejo Nacional de Educacién, a position which he held until his death. 

As a writer Lugones went through various phases and tendencies, seek- 
ing first a universal formula, then nationalist, later addressing himself to 
the intelligent minorities and, at last, to the gifted individual. Further- 
more the subject matter of his books covers many and wide fields: mathe- 
matics, natural history, metaphysics, educational methods, educational and 
religious polemics, history, biography, literary criticism, poetry. If one 
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adds to his books the newspaper articles written in forty years of almost 
daily contribution, the mass and variety of his works becomes staggering. 

Nevertheless Lugones’ reputation rests most securely on his poetical 
work. To quote Luis Alberto Sanchez, “Leopoldo Lugones aprendié en 
su Argentina natal, junto con Rubén Dario, la divina embriaguez de las 
palabras.” In this field, as in others, he was an independent spirit, original 
and dynamic. His first book of poems “Las montafias de oro” (1897) cast 
aside traditional poetic canons and bravely flaunted free verse. Later pub- 
lications showed French influence to a marked degree. Then came the 
nationalist phase and, finally, in his maturity, poetry became for him 
simply that which the poet tends to express. 

Few Argentine personalities have been as arresting as Leopoldo 
Lugones and none, perhaps, has aroused such bitter controversy and such 
differences of evaluation. Both as man and as writer, he was aggressive 
and dominating. His vigorous spirit tended to express itself in extrava- 
gant rhetoric and overemphatic phrase. So great did his prestige become, 
however, that an article from his pen sufficed to establish the reputation of 
any young or unknown writer. His personality was full and perfect, 
according to the definition of Paul Valéry, in that it united thought and 
action in harmonious proportion. Likewise he fulfilled Goethe’s require- 
ment for genius: great thoughts and a pure heart. 


“Don Quijote” and “Martin Fierro” Compared. La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 

February 27, 1938, Section 2. 

Azorin writes from Paris a brief study called Cervantes y Hernéndez— 
a whimsical but penetrating dialogue between Victor Vera and Paco Mer- 
gelina. The former represents Azorin’s objective method of critical 
analysis, the latter the living, breathing critic. 

Starting from the hypothesis that Time and Space are creations of the 
human intellect, that aesthetic works are therefore necessarily subject to 
the individual personality, that Lope de Vega, for example, represents 
Space and Cervantes Time, Azorin, in the person of Paco Mergelina, 
draws some interesting parallels between Don Quijote and Martin Fierro. 

The long stretches of the pampa symbolize restlessness. Martin Fierro 
incarnates restlessness and Don Quijote, likewise, finds it impossible to be 
motionless. But in both cases, this continual action is conquered by Time 
and ends in bitterness. Again, both works were begun lightly, with no 
thought of an epic masterpiece; both grew and unfolded, took possession 
of the authors and stretched out into two long parts, of which the second, 
in each case, is purer, more serene, more human and the sorrow is more 
patent in it. Every great work, says Azorin, is a work of sorrow. There 
is parallelism, too, in the motive of each of the works. Cervantes believed 
that he was writing with a moral purpose, Hernandez that he was con- 
tributing to the triumph of justice by revealing the deep injustice done to 
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the gaucho. Fortunately both writers shot their arrows higher than they 
knew. Both works were at first adjudged as books of entertainment, but 
time has brought out in them the ineffable sadness that marks master 
creations. 

The proof that the two works are the incarnation of Time is found in 
the importance given to arrivals and departures. Life is not measured by 
astronomical periods, but is punctuated by greetings and leavetakings. 
All the tragedy of life oscillates between these two limits. And how great 
are the arrivals and the departures in Don Quijote and in Martin Fierro! 
Recall the parting of the ways of Don Quijote and don Alvaro Tarfe. 
Recall Martin Fierro’s parting from the captive woman whose life he has 
saved and who is swallowed up in the immensity of the pampa, never to 
be seen by him again. And the arrivals. Don Quijote’s tragic return to 
his village and Martin Fierro’s heart-breaking return to his wrecked pago. 
Illusions vanish, Time has conquered. 


Palacio Valdés’ Place in the Spanish Novel. La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 

February 27, 1938, Section 2. 

The recent death of Armando Palacio Valdés leads José Maria Monner 
Sans to sum up briefly the novelist’s literary contribution, in an article 
written especially for La Prensa. 

The Spanish novel, sunk to a low level in the eighteenth century, re- 
vived at the middle of the nineteenth in the works of Fernan Caballero, 
then took on a distinctly mediocre and plebeian tone in the folletines of 
Fernandez y Gonzalez and others. Pérez Galdés’ arrival in Madrid in 
1868 marks the beginning of a real revival of traditional Spanish realism. 
Along with Galdés, the master, one should recall his fellows, Pereda, 
Valera, and Alarcén. 

From the year 1883, when Emilia Pardo Bazan published La cuestién 
palpitante, Spanish novelists began to theorize on their own art. Novelists 
of the first water continued to develop in the peninsula. Somewhat later 
than Galdés’ generation, appear Pardo Bazan, Palacio Valdés, and Blasco 
Ibafiez. Not many years later comes the so-called Generation of 1898, sev- 
eral of whom cultivate the novel by preference: Unamuno at times, Baroja 
always, Azorin occasionally, Valle-Inclan frequently. 

The death of Pardo Bazan in 1921 and of Blasco Ibafiez in 1928 left 
Palacio Valdés the dean of Spanish novelists. Now with his death the last 
link is gone between the older generation and that of Baroja, Pérez de 
Ayala, and Miré. 

Literary history cannot fail to give Palacio Valdés a high rank. If his 
composition resembles that of Galdés without imitating it and if he is 
akin to Valera in goodhumored wit and grace, on the other hand he is less 


a painter than Pereda and goes more deeply into his characters than does 
Alarcén. 
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Palacio Valdés is above all a leisurely writer of minute observation 
and fertile imagination. He converted into novels his own experiences and 
observations, skilfully retouched at times, as in Riverita, Maximina, and 
La novela de un novelista. Products of his imagination are La hermana 
San Sulpicio, La alegria del capitén Ribot and others. In all his novels, 
whether imagined, recounted, or produced by a mixture of the two meth- 
ods, the minute observer fills in the faithful and beautiful background. 

Valdés, simple in his tastes, took no part in café life and never sought 
publicity. Into his thirty unassuming novels he distilled his social, philo- 
sophical, and aesthetic creeds. Testamento literario (1929) and Papeles 
del doctor Angélico serve as a guide to the interpretation of his work. 

In his style Spanish wit is mingled with a humor very similar to that 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Hence his popularity in English translation and 
hence the propensity to compare him with Dickens. 

Enrique Gomez Carrillo once wrote a happy pen portait of Palacio 
Valdés: “... caballero fino y gris, gris de color, gris de caracter, gris de 
voz, gris de traje ... Sdlo que esto no era entonces, ni es ahora, sino algo 
como la parda tapia que lod principes de las Mil y Una Noches edifican 
para ocultar sus jardines soberbios, llenos de flores, de fuentes, de cantos 
de pajaros y de sonrisas de mujer. Es un pais donde todo el mundo se 
cubre de oropeles, en efecto, este ser singular trata de no llamar la 
atencién de nadie con su lujo. No es de los que hacen discursos, ni de los 
que presiden sociedades, ni de los que buscan elogios para sus libros.” And 
then, with respect to his works, Gémez Carrillo added: “No son obras que 
hayan marcado épocas, como las de otros autores. Son capitulos de una 
misma obra, cristalinos, puros, impecables, casi puede decirse invariables. 
Y asi como sus novelas, asi es él. Yo le he encontrado, en el espacio de 
cinco lustros, cuatro o seis veces, a lo mas. Y cada vez me ha parecido que 
continuabamos la charla languida, cortés, exquisita, seria, de aquella tarde 
en que le conoci en la libreria de la Carrera de San Jerénimo. 

—Maestro—le dije. 

Con una sonrisa palida, protesta: 

—wNo ..., nada de eso ... ; amigos ... 

“A pesar suyo, empero, es uno de los pocos, los muy pocos autores 
viejos de Espafia que me parecen dignos de que se les lIlame a la gentil 
manera francesa: cher maitre.” 


Latin-American Summer University. La Nacién, Buenos Aires, Febru- 

ary 13, 1938, Section 3, page 8. 

A news article in the foregoing issue notes a visit to Buenos Aires by 
Peruvian delegates to the Montevideo Summer School, just over at the 
time of writing. The delegates, or exchange professors, from the Univer- 
sidad de San Marcos in Lima, were appointed by the government «£ Peru 
and represented the departments of Ancient History of Peru, Peruvian 
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Literature, and Political Economy of Peru. Five exchange students also 
were included in the delegation. 

Uruguay has thus initiated what is planned as a revolving Spanish- 
American summer school, for the purpose of promoting international 
understanding and intellectual co-operation within the southern continent. 
It is expected that the second of these summer courses will be given in 
Lima. The delegates also informed the reporter that they are organizing 
an interchange of art and book exhibitions and that the governments of 
Peru and Argentina are collaborating in the establishment of an organiza- 
tion to be called “Instituto Cultural Peruano-Argentino.” The article does 
not state how many of the Latin-American countries took part in this 
initial experiment. 

A Biography of “Don Roberto.” [La Prensa, Buenos Aires, February 20, 

1938. Section 3. 


Charles Duff, who gave Sir Robert Cunningham Graham the title “Don 
Quijote de Escocia,” writes from London for La Prensa a critical article 
called “Epitafio para don Roberto,” in which he recounts the inception of 
A. T. Tschiffely’s book Don Roberto, relacién de la vida y hechos de 
Sir Robert Cunningham Graham, 1856-1936, published in London, 1937. 

Toward the end of his long life—he lived to the age of eighty-four— 
friends of Sir Robert suggested that he write his autobiography, but he 
refused, saying that the best of his life was chronicled in his books. He 
did, however, yield to the extent of appointing his biographer, turning 
over to him letters and documents and aiding him in arranging the 
material. 

Fortunately the biographer not only is a good writer, but has been a 
close friend of his subject for many years. Remembering that Tschiffely, 
a few years ago, performed the feat of riding horseback from Buenos Aires 
to Washington, one is apt to think of him as a cowboy type, with more 
muscle than brain. But he proved the contrary by writing an absorbing 
book on his exploit. Although English is not his native tongue, the Eng- 
lish of his book was not only faultless but powerful. Mr. Duff says that 
he read it at one sitting, unable to part from it. 

In his biography of Sir Robert, Tschiffely has had the good judgment 
to realize that no embroidering or invention was needed. It was only 
necessary to place the dramatic events of Sir Robert’s life in chronological 
order, for they fairly leap over one another with the dizzy rapidity of a 
film of adventure. The difficulty, indeed, was in selecting from the rich 
mass of material. Through all the exciting events of this dramatic life, 
the biographer has been able to bring out the splendid character and 
charming personality of this Scotchman, so beloved in Spanish America. 

The final paragraph of Mr. Duff’s article explains the title which he 
gave it. “; Habra jamas otro don Roberto? Nunca para los que le hemos 
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conocido. Un hombre semejante no muere, no puede morir. Ha dejado 
tras si no sdélo dos veintenas de libros, algunos de ellos grandes, sino 
también una ‘vida’: la cosa mas importante que puede dejar un hombre. 
Una vida llena de todo lo que mas valor tiene en los hombres. Sobre esta 
vida es sobre lo que ha escrito Tschiffely, agregando a ella, como si dijé- 
ramos, una nota al pie, una nota de valor para la vida real... Un epitafio 
que sera leido cuando nosotros lo hayamos olvidado todo.” 


Exchange of students between Spanish-American countries. Diario de la 
Marina, Havana, February 5, 1938, p. 1. 


Ten Venezuelan students have just been sent by their government to 
the Escuela Normal de Maestros of Havana. The Ministers of Education 
of these countries are now negotiating for exchange of professors. In re- 
sponse to an invitation from the government of Colombia, Venezuela has 
likewise sent ten students to the Escuela Normal de Maestros of Colom- 
bia, situated in Bogota. 

The same article of the Diario de la Marina comments with satisfac- 
tion upon the establishment, within the Department of State of the United 
States, of a bureau devoted to cultural relations of the Americas, with 
Dr. Richard Pattee of the University of Puerto Rico as director, and ex- 
presses the hope that relations among the various countries may become in- 
creasingly close and cordial through the mutual exchange of culture. 
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[Department conducted by Dr. Water V. Kautrers, Associate Editor, with 
the collaboration in this issue of JeweL W. Wricut] 


Professor Willing Interprets the Handwriting on the Wall.—“The 
first major trend in our secondary curriculum today is the trend toward 
a more explicit social functionalism,” writes Matthew H. Willing of the 
University of Wisconsin in “Present Trends in the Secondary School 
Curriculum and Their Implications for the Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages” (Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht, Vol. XXIX, No. 6, 
pp. 275-84, October, 1937). “. . . . another aspect of this trend toward 
social functionalism needs to be mentioned. It is not only that the curricu- 
lum is becoming more explicitly social in reference, it is also becoming 
more comprehensively social in scope. 

“Now what does all this mean to the modern languages? For one 
thing, it means that they, like other subjects, must prove their social 
validity under the present conditions of American life. Of course they 
have already sensed the trend and have made some adaptations to it. The 
recommendations of the Modern Foreign Language Study showed un- 
expected sensitiveness to the real situation. They call for the throwing 
out of a good deal of dead wood. They suggest the introduction of much 
live wood. They emphasize the need for expanding the social reference of 
these subjects. They insist on the teaching of things that can be used, 
and they point out what these things are. There is a practical shrewdness 
and a social consciousness about these recommendations that, if not 
reflections of the trend I have been discussing, are certainly in agreement 
with it. 

“If these recommendations are carried out, the teaching of French, and 
German, and Spanish and other languages in our high schools will, with- 
out question, be vastly more efficient and the results vastly more useful 
than in the past..... Selection of students is proposed in the Study, 
and if even the emphasized reading objective is to be realized, the selection 
will have to be pretty severe. I am inclined to agree with the Study in 
its advice about the selection of students. Still there are other possibilities 
which might not appear so bad for business. Instead of saying that it 
should be the aim of a two-year course in French, for example, to develop 
a reading knowledge of the language together with incidental command 
of French geography, politics, and manners, and thus exclude four-fifths 
of the high-school pupils, it might be said that the aim of high-school 
French should be a broad, serviceable knowledge of French life, culture, 
and outlook, with incidental acquisitions of the language, and thus include 
four-fifths of the high-school pupils” (quoted from pp. 277-78). 
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“Still another possibility, at least for the larger high schools, would be 
to offer courses of both types. Let the capable students of language take 
the more intensively linguistic course. Let the others take the more 
intensively informational and attitude building course. Such a differen- 
tiation may already be in use somewhere for all I know.” [Yes, in San 
Mateo, San Francisco, Detroit, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Menlo, 
Houston, and elsewhere.—AssocraTE Epr1ror.] 

Why Not Do This in the High School Too? —“Experience has shown 
that it is folly for some students to struggle with Greek and Latin,” 
writes Sherman P. Young, Associate Professor of Greek and Latin at 
Drew University, in “The Classics in Translation” (The Journal of 
Higher Education, Vol. VIII, No. 5, pp. 221-44, 288, May, 1937). “The 
new courses can open wider horizons of ancient culture than two or three 
years’ halting study of the original tongues has provided. This is the 
usual testimonial of students who have had the chance to make the 
comparison. .... The classics department will continue to offer full 
concentration in the original tongues but will recognize the validity of 
modified requirements permitting the option of courses in translation. 

. The specialist in Greek and Latin should be ready to offer the 
courses in English translation as basic work in his own department.” 
Professor Young has for several years been engaged in successful ex- 
perimentation with courses of this type. 

Broadcasting Spanish.—Writing under the caption “Teaching Span- 
ish by Radio” in the December 1937 issue of The Modern Language 
Journal (Vol. XXII, No. 3, pp. 189-200), Demetrio A. Cabarga says that 
the introduction of information about the culture of the Spanish-speaking 
peoples increases the appeal of the program. “The principal aim of the 
radio course in Spanish, as taught over WOSU, the Ohio State University 
station .. . . has been to offer to the listening public an elementary course 
in the Spanish language, and at the same time to present general informa- 
tion about Spanish and Spanish-American civilization and culture. Those 
who have done the broadcasting have always borne in mind that, while 
verbs and adjectives may be forgotten by the pupil, there is a certain 
amount of information regarding the Spanish-speaking world which is 
of decided cultural value, and which, if attractively presented, will never 
be forgotten. Thus we have hoped to achieve in this course the ultimate 
aim of all college education. For this reason, we have not hesitated to 
introduce certain materials which, while having a direct bearing on the 
subject, have nevertheless deviated somewhat from conventional lines in 
modern foreign language teaching (p. 189)..... The Ohio Radio Junior 
College had a grand total of 20,585 individual registrations in courses 
from its beginning in 1934 up to the spring of 1936. Of these, 1800 be- 
longed to the Spanish courses.” (See p. 198.) 

Radio Instruction in French at Ohio State University—‘“A Tech- 
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nique of Radio French Instruction” is the title of the article by Walter E. 
Meiden in The Modern Language Journal (Vol. XXII, No. 2, November, 
1937, pp. 115-25). The author’s summary follows: “Since the public is 
most interested in learning to understand and speak modern foreign lan- 
guages, the radio course which stresses training in these skills and allows 
the student to do for himself grammar, translation, and other such activi- 
ties will be the most useful. Material concerning the geography, history, 
and cultural background of the countries speaking the language i is the most 
stimulating as a medium for teaching that language. ... . 

They Do Not Fail.—Writing under this caption, James Raymond 
Wadsworth relates how language courses may be adapted to needs of 
students (The French Review, Vol. XI, No. 3, January, 1938, pp. 228-34). 
“An article “They Must Not Fail’ appearing in The French Review advo- 
cated administering an examination at the beginning of the second year 
of college language study to determine which students [transferring from 
high schools, etc.] are too poorly prepared to do satisfactory work, and 
the establishment of special review sections for these victims of circum- 
stantial ignorance. This suggestion was adopted in the Romance depart- 
ment at the University of Nebraska during the first semester of 1936- 
ee The majority of students assigned to 3d had had a time 
lapse of one to six years since their previous work in French” (p. 228). 
“The results . . . . presented offer sufficient proof of gains in effective 
teaching and learning to justify the establishment of the special 5-hour 
review section on a permanent basis.” In “They Must Not Fail” this 
course is suggested as a remedy for the wasteful and inefficient system 
which turned out a considerable number of failures at the end of each 
semester of French 3. “One hesitates to believe that an age of peda- 
gogical miracles is about to dawn, yet we must accept an accomplished 
fact. Thanks to upper and lower sections and a special review class, they 
not only must not,—they do not fail!” (p. 234). Placement tests have also 
been used with similar success at the University of North Carolina. See 
“Professional Literature” for October, 1937. 

Changes in Entrance Requirements.—The study by Millard E. Glad- 
felter of Temple University (“Status and Trends of College-Entrance 
Requirements,” The School Review, Vol. XLV, No. 10, December, 1937, 
pp. 737-49) “presents a survey of the entrance requirements for admis- 
sion to 146 American colleges and universities as stated in the catalogues 
of those institutions. ... . As predicted by McKown in 1924,.... 
the requirements in foreign languages and mathematics are decreasing, 
so that now almost half of the institutions require no foreign language and 
the mode in mathematics is two units” (pp. 741-42). 

The Movies Could Teach Spanish Too.—According to their own 
statements many professors of French in American universities have 
found motion pictures an aid in teaching French. (See “The French 
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Film Contest” by J. S. Tapernoux, The French Review, Vol. XI, No. 2, 
December, 1937, pp. 134-37). The following quotations are from corre- 
spondence signed by professors of French in American universities: 
“Having read the French play, a class benefits enormously by seeing the 
film.” “Films encourage the student who is training his ear to foreign 
sounds.” “The motion picture breathes life into a French text.” “The 
combination of a school edition of the play and the motion picture produced 
remarkable results.” “But for your films our students would have little 
opportunity to hear French spoken.” “Nothing has so stimulated my 
students to French conversation as the French films.” 

Foreign Languages in the Bennington College Experiment.—“Un- 
der the general term of ‘tool’ courses are grouped such studies as statistics, 
foreign languages, use of English, elements of music, etc. They are studied 
not as separate disciplines in themselves, but are undertaken only when 
there is some specific end to be attained for which they are simply instru- 
ments” (quoted from pp. 96-97 of “The Bennington Experiment,” by 
Wallace Fowlie, The French Review, Vol. XI, No. 2, December, 1937, 
pp. 93-101). 

Especially unique is the program in literature. “One of the literature 
experiments which has worked out best and which is in a fair way of 
becoming a fixed part of the program, is the study of contemporary liter- 
ature in the introductory groups for Freshmen. Almost all the Freshmen 
are excited about studying Joyce, Mann, Gide, Proust. These difficult 
authors rarely fail to prove to the students that they need to study older 
literature. It would be a more natural course, according to Bennington, 
to have Gide, for example, lead a student to Nietzsche, Nietzsche lead to 
romanticism, and romanticism to classicism, than to begin with the his- 
torical survey approach. In the Senior Division the literature major works 
out her project under the guidance of her counsellor who will see to it 
that she takes courses which will throw light on her main work, such as 
courses in foreign literatures, philosophy and history. Each student pre- 
sents a paper before the literature seminar composed of the literature stu- 
dents and faculty. This paper is based on some phase of her work. After 
the reading of the paper there is a discussion of content and methods. 

“There is no separate foreign language division at Bennington. At 
the founding of the college, the president wished to avoid making up a 
faculty dominated in numbers by foreign language teachers, as is the 
case in most colleges. As there are no language requirements there is very 
little elementary language teaching. Those who study French literature 
know the language before arriving at college. The groups in French 
literature are conducted in French, but the emphasis in the teaching is 
not at all a linguistic emphasis. As classes with the exception of the tool 
classes meet only once a week, it would be futile to aim at linguistic as well 
as literary training in a group” (quoted from p. 99). 
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Enrollment in Modern Foreign Languages.—According to figures 
based on returns from 47 colleges and universities, 27.6 per cent of 
students were enrolled in foreign languages in 1936-37. (See p. 21 of 
“Registration Trends in Modern Foreign Languages,” by J. Alan Pfeffer 
in Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht, Vol. XXX, No. 1, January, 
1938, pp. 20-26.) 

“It appears that .. . . the percentage relation of French, German, and 
Spanish enrollments from 1935 to 1937 remained essentially one of 4: 3: 2. 
Italian departments enlisted only a little over two per cent of all foreign 
language students during this period. In terms of total registration, ap- 
proximately 14.3 per cent studied French in 1934-35, 10.6 per cent Ger- 
man, 6.5 per cent Spanish, and 0.8 per cent Italian. In 1936-37 these 
figures were: French 12.0, German 9.3, Spanish 5.6, and Italian 0.7, 
respectively” (p. 23). 

Unfortunately the author’s data for high-school enrollments in for- 
eign languages are over ten years old, and are, therefore, of little signifi- 
cance as bases for judging current trends. 

Spanish Losing Ground in Junior Colleges.—From data obtained by 
Loy Norris from forty-four institutions in seven states, it seems that Ger- 
man and French are the only languages which are showing more gains 
than losses in the junior college. Since 1930-31, twenty-two courses in 
German were added as compared with only one course dropped; while in 
Spanish only six courses were added as compared with fifteen courses 
dropped. The corresponding figures for French are seventeen courses 
added and nine courses dropped. Latin showed the heaviest losses with 
only three courses added as against eighteen courses dropped. (See 
“Changes in Courses in Junior Colleges” in The Junior College Journal, 
Vol. VIII, No. 5, pp. 239-42, February, 1938). In general, however, the 
“elimination of courses from the foreign language subjects taken as a 
group is about equal to the addition of courses. The addition of courses 
in German account for half the total additions in foreign language.” 
[Would the introduction of cultural survey courses on Spain and the 
Americas—comparable to those on Germany at Stanford, on German 
Civilization at Glendale (California) Junior College, or on France at 
Harvard—help to stem the tide ?] 

New Languages for Old in Junior College.—Changing junior college 
curriculum requirements to enable students to repeat with credit foreign 
language work done in high school is L. Clark Keating’s solution to the 
transfer problem. (“New Languages for Old in Junior College” in The 
Junior College Journal, Vol. VIII, No. 3, pp. 142-43, December, 1937.) 
This, in fact, is already partly the practice of the University of California, 
where incoming freshmen may repeat with credit as much as one year of 
foreign language work done in high school. This policy, if properly 
guided by the use of objective placement tests, as at the University of 
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North Carolina, should prove a feasible solution to the problem of articu- 
lation between work in high school and college. Professor Keating’s 
article, however, does not address itself to the two really basic sources 
of difficulty: (1) the frequent two-year lapse of time between language 
work done in high school and college—which makes even high-school 
grades of A and B seem meaningless in terms of achievement by the time 
the student enters college, and (2) the wide difference in maturity—aca- 
demic as well as chronological—obtaining in intermediate classes in which 
freshmen compete with college-wise sophomores, juniors, or seniors. 

Language-Appreciation Courses in the Stockton Junior College.— 
In the section, “What’s Happening in California Secondary Schools” (Cal- 
ifornia Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. 12, No. 7, November, 1937, 
p. 450), Aubrey A. Douglass describes a course for non-language majors. 
“Dr. Fred L. Farley, professor of Ancient Language at the Stockton Jun- 
ior College, has been developing a course for non-language majors which 
attempts to give the student an introduction to peoples through a non- 
grammatical study of language characteristics. While the course is car- 
ried on in English, word studies are made which trace English words back 
to their origin. The general effect of this course is to help the student 
come to an understanding and appreciation of his own language through 
an acquaintance with its linguistic heritage. It is hoped that this course 
will come to be recognized by senior colleges as equivalent to intermediate 
language for students who do not propose to continue foreign language 
study. One institution has so recognized it.” 

Junior College Course in German Culture Proves Popular. — “A 
great many articles have appeared in educational journals of late trying 
to ascertain to what extent modern language study can and should be 
integrated with other departments and subjects. In order to see what is 
being done, it might be worth while to get some reactions from modern 
language students.” Beginning with this introduction to “Products of 
Modern Language Study” (The Modern Language Forum, Vol. XXII, 
No. 34, pp. 237-42, September—December, 1937), H. H. Wiebe relates 
the attitudes of students in Glendale Junior College. “On four occasions 
over a period of two years students were asked to express these opinions. 
.... We bring some reactions from members of the course in German 
Civilization and Culture. 

“A young embryo lawyer wrote: “This course has helped my study of 
social science courses, and besides has enabled me to take an active part 
in international discussions outside of school.’ ... . 

“A young Swedish candidate for the ministry had this to say: ‘This 
course has afforded me the opportunity of peeping behind the curtains 
of the German nations and of learning to understand the people them- 
selves, The course has been an excellent supplement to my history 
study.’ .... 
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“The following statement by a young Syrian art student is helpful. 
He wrote: ‘I have learned in this course to be more patient, tolerant, and 
fairminded.’.... 

“The following music major made a real discovery when she reported: 
‘The knowledge of the background of anything or anyone makes one more 
tolerant. Applying this course in German Civilization and Culture to my 
study of music, I find that knowing the conditions of the times in which 
these musicians lived makes their work much more meaningful.’ . . . . 

“An English major stated: . . . . the course . . . . has whetted 
my appetite, and I am quite resolved to learn more about it.’” 

New-Type Courses at San Mateo.—“Principal F. J. McConville de- 
scribes certain unique courses given in the San Mateo High School as 
follows: Three years ago courses in foreign language culture were begun 
in the San Mateo High School. The courses are Italian, French, Spanish, 
German, and Latin-American culture. They are offered as supplementary 
courses in the Department of Foreign Languages and have proved so 
satisfactory that they will be continued. As a further step it is now 
proposed to organize a course in American culture, in which will be 
brought out the contribution of the United States to art, music, and 
literature” (quoted from p. 501, “What’s Happening in California Second- 
ary Schools,” edited by Aubrey A. Douglass, California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, Vol. XXII, No. 8, December, 1937). 

Bronxville Finds Integration with Music Practical—‘“In the Bronx- 
ville Schools the French and Music departments have collaborated in the 
organization of a three-year course of study that is mutually advantageous 
to the interests of both departments as well as beneficial to the pupils,” 
writes Willard Rhodes of Columbia University (“The Use of Music in 
the Teaching of French,” The French Review, Vol. XI, No. 1, pp. 37-43, 
October, 1937). “The study of French is started in the seventh grade by 
those pupils who by their Elementary School record give evidence of 
ability to undertake the study of a foreign language. During the first 
year the pupil sings and becomes familiar with a large number of folk- 
songs, many of which are memorized. These simple folksongs have a 
double value in the teaching of elementary French. They present a vocabu- 
lary of practical, workaday words in vivid combinations and stories that 
appeal to the imagination of the youngsters. ... . 

“In the first year of French more time is spent in the singing of songs 
than in listening to music. The children often enjoy dancing and drama- 
tizing these folksongs. The physical activity involved provides a healthy 
and profitable outlet for the nervous energy which is so. abundant in the 
adolescent. At the end of the first year the pupils have a definite sense 
of achievement. Their knowledge of and familiarity with a large reper- 
toire of folksongs serves as a rich background for further study. ... . 

“In the second year there is an increasing interest in the stories and 
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music of the operas. Carmen, Faust, Samson et Dalila, Les Contes d Hoff- 
man, and Mignon provide an abundance of material of the most consum- 
ing interest and value. There are many airs and choruses which can be 


“Here in Bronxville we are able to take groups of pupils to the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York where they may see and hear French 
operas sung by some of the world’s finest artists. This experience is a 
liberal education that gives new meaning and purpose to the necessary rou- 
tine of the classroom work. ... . 

“In the third year French the student is introduced to some of the 
simpler art songs of Debussy, Fauré and Ravel. This is a new adventure 
and leads to a study of the poetry which has inspired the music. .... 

“The work that is done during the first two years of French prepares 
the pupil to listen to and enjoy music in the production of which he is 
not actively engaged. This enables him to include in his repertoire of 
art songs many which are too difficult for classroom singing. Much time 
is given to French instrumental music and its development during the 
past centuries. .... 

“In our aim to develop cultured American citizens with an appre- 
ciation and understanding of the cultures and civilizations of other peoples, 
we dare not neglect the arts, for it is through these mediums that races 
and nations express themselves.” 

Circumlocution Exercises for Beginners in Spanish.—This is the 
title of the reviewer’s article in The Modern Language Forum, Vol. XXII, 
No. 3-4, pp. 227-34, September—December, 1937. “The student’s resources 
in the vernacular, developed from childhood under the motivated condi- 
tions of actual life, are destined always to exceed such classroom acquire- 
ments as he may attain in the foreign tongue. Yet if contemporary text- 
books are at all a valid index to present practice, it would seem that the 
learner is constantly forced into the mental habit of attempting to find in 
the foreign language the equivalent of every word in the vernacular. The 
instructional devices in most common use are not, properly speaking, 
exercises in the communication or interpretation of thought, but ‘matching 
exercises’ in which verbalism is emphasized to the neglect of meaning. 
The result is that the student rarely becomes, even in advanced classes, 
more than an awkward ‘word-matcher’ as regards oral speech 


“The faltering, labored speech, punctuated by embarrassing lapses of 
memory, that is so often traceable to futile attempts on the part of stu- 
dents to find just the right word (even when they have at their disposal 
other terms adequate to the communication of the idea in point) would 
seem to emphasize the importance of giving more attention to periphrastic 
or interpretative speech in the selection of teaching and learning proce- 
dures at the elementary level... .. 


‘ 
sung in unison and by rote if necessary without becoming too involved 
musically. .... 
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“By means of a few carefully selected terms of frequent use in daily 
life, it is possible to express a considerable variety of wants, facts, and 
ideas. This possibility is emphasized in the exercises. ... . The purpose 
of these is to accustom the student from the start to using words and 
phrases to the widest possible advantage, and to help him learn as early 
as possible to resort to the same practice to which he has recourse so 
often in English: namely, that of choosing a similar or equivalent term 
when a particular word fails him. Skill in making such substitutions— 
called circumlocution, periphrase, or interpretation—is the basis of fluency 
in speech at the elementary level.” A complete exercise suitable for use 
in beginning classes accompanies the article. 

Picture Games for Vocabulary Building.—According to Dorothy 
Heironimus’ summary of her article, “Picture Games,” in the issue of 
The Modern Language Journal for November, 1937 (Vol. XXII, No. 2, 
pp. 111-12), “Games prepared from pictures cut from magazines combine 
drill in vocabulary with the element of play. They may be graded in diffi- 
culty so as to correspond to the progress of the class or to allow for 
differences of ability in the individual pupils.” 

Devices for Extemporaneous Conversation.—Because students of 
French requested more practice in conversation, the University of Okla- 
homa in 1936 offered a new course designed to approximate use of the 
language in everyday life. In “An Experiment in Extemporaneous Con- 
versation” (The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXII, No. 2, Novem- 
ber, 1937, pp. 113-14), Besse Clement describes the course as follows: 
“In order to touch the interests of all the students and to avoid monotony, 
a wide range of material was used. .... At the beginning of the period 
the subject for the day was announced and a few helpful words and 
idioms written on the board. A list of questions that would provoke dis- 
cussion had been prepared in advance by the instructor. These were asked 
at intervals, whenever necessary to give fresh stimulus to the conversa- 
tion. The object was to keep the students talking with the least possible 
direct questioning by the teacher (p. 113)..... The following pro- 
cedure was used for telephone conversations. Pairs of cards bearing the 
same number were distributed. On each card was written also a sug- 
gestion as to the general trend of the conversation. Each student in 
turn called for his number and was connected with the other person having 
the same number. The conversation was kept up for several minutes” 
(p. 114). 

George Ticknor’s Warning concerning Grammar.—‘Having ... . 
spoken of the method of teaching a living language to those who have an 
opportunity of beginning to learn it in childhood, we naturally next con- 
sider a class, which in this country is much larger; and indeed the largest, 
consisting of those who enter on the rudiments of their instruction between 
the ages of thirteen or fourteen, and seventeen and eighteen. And here 
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too, there seems little reason to doubt that the grammar should not, at the 
outset, be made so prominent as it has generally been made; nor its em- 
barrassing and difficult portions be so regularly gone through and pressed 
upon the young minds of this class of pupils. On the contrary, let an easy 
reading book . . . . be given to them at once” (quoted from p. 24, “Lecture 
on the Best Methods of Teaching the Living Languages,” The Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XXII, No. 1, October, 1937, pp. 19-31, edited with 
notes and commentary by Henry Grattan Doyle). 

Improving Spanish Pronunciation——Summarizing her article, “The 
Mastery of Spanish Pronunciation” (The Modern Language Journal, 
Vol. XXII, No. 3, December, 1937, pp. 206-8), Dorothy M. Kress of the 
University of California says: “Differences between foreign sound-sym- 
bols and English ones, rather than similarities, should be stressed from 
the start through the use of cognates, in order that the beginning student 
may master foreign pronunciation without being handicapped by the 
vocabulary factor or disregard of former speech-habits.” 

Michael West Describes the “New Method System.” — After enu- 
merating the advantages of a reading approach, the author of “The Read- 
ing Approach and The New Method System” (The Modern Language 
Journal, Vol. XXII, No. 3, December, 1937, pp. 220-22) describes the 
method used. “New words (selected according to their frequency) are 
introduced at regular intervals, viz., roughly one new word in every 50 
or 60 recurring words. New words are repeated three times in the text. 
Each Reader teaches approximately 300 words. At the end of each Reader 
the whole vocabulary is reviewed in the revision exercises, consisting of 
puzzles, cross-words, etc. After each 300 words of progress there are 
three or more supplementary Readers (Readers containing no new words) 
in which the pupils can get further review and practice of the vocabulary, 
as well as increased fluency of reading. 

“. . . . The teacher introduces the new words of the section; gives the 
meaning of each and gives some drill so as to fix it in the mind. The 
teacher makes sure that the pupils understand the questions. The pupils 
read the questions; then they read the book and search for the answers. 
.... When all have finished reading, they write the answers. The teacher 
checks to see that the answers are right. Some reading aloud may follow” 
(quoted from p. 221). 

Esperanto Still in Use.—“In 1934 there were Esperanto transmissions 
from eighty-one stations in sixteen countries, totaling 1,755 broadcasts. 
In 1935 the use of Esperanto was still more widespread. 

“At the present moment there are one hundred ten journals published 
in all parts of the world, some in the vernacular, others in Esperanto, 
and still others in both” (quoted from p. 290, “Esperanto a Living Lan- 
guage,” by Alfred E. Johns, The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXII, 
No. 4, pp. 285-90, January, 1938). 
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Wisconsin Survey Shows High Rates of Elimination in German.— 
According to statistics given by Palmer Hilty (“Survey of German 
Taught in Wisconsin 1936-1937,” Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht, 
Vol. XXIX, No. 6, pp. 284-96, October, 1937), “In public secondary 
schools there are 3,024 taking German in the first year, 2,043 in the sec- 
ond year, and 287 in the third and fourth years; in the private secondary 
schools 447 in the first year, 286 in the second year, and 64 in the third 
and fourth years; in both public and private secondary schools 3,471 in 
the first year, 2,329 in the second year, and 351 in the third and fourth 
years” (see p. 287). 

Status of General Language.—The growing interest of foreign lan- 
guage teachers in the field of language-appreciation courses stimulated 
William Mark Taylor and James B. Tharp of Ohio State University to 
make a survey. (“An Analysis and Evaluation of General Language; The 
Language Arts Survey Course,” The Modern Language Journal, Vol. 
XXII, No. 2, pp. 83-91, November, 1937.) “Of about 100 questionnaires 
sent out, 55 were returned from 23 states and a number of letters fur- 
nished added information.” 

The authors summarize the answers as follows: 

“1. General Language courses are taught all the way from the 7B 
grade through the 10A grade. The two most popular grades for General 
Language are the 8B and 8A. 

“2. In the majority of the schools it is a two-semester course. While 
in some schools it is only taught for nine or ten weeks, the general 
tendency seems to be to lengthen the course to one full school year. Some 
schools that are now teaching only one semester of General Language are 
contemplating establishing a two-semester course. ... . 

“3. In 50 per cent of the schools the subject of General Language is 
taught for five days a week..... 

“12. Over 80 per cent of the teachers considered that the General 
Language course in their schools was so successful that they would recom- 
mend a like course to be established in other schools. A few who did 
not think that the General Language course was a success in their schools 
were confident that such a course could be taught successfully under the 


“13. .... In the study of General Language the student finds romance 
and adventure in the history and derivation of words. He may obtain a 
lifelong interest in etymology, in comparison of words, recognition of 
cognates, and an enlargement of his own vocabulary. Language is closely 
related to archaeology. The student finds an interest in the discovery of 
the Rosetta stone, in the ancient pyramids and temples of Mexico and Peru 
as well as Egypt, and in the buried tablets at Yucatan. In the study of 
the classical languages the student gets an introduction to mythology, 
which he finds a fascinating and entrancing study. 


right conditions. ... . 
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“If his course in General Language gives him a little foretaste of 
the various modern foreign languages, such as French, Spanish, German, 
and Italian, his curiosity is satisfied to a certain extent as to how these 
languages sound and what they look like.” 

A valuable bibliography of articles, pamphlets, and textbooks accom- 
panies the article. 

Little Hope from Prognosis Tests.—The futility of relying upon in- 
telligence or prognosis tests as a solution to foreign language problems is 
again revealed in the correlations reported by John F. Matheus in The 
Modern Language Journal for November, 1937 (“Correlation between 
Psychological Test Scores, Language Aptitude Test Scores, and Semes- 
ter Grades,” pp. 104-6). The correlation of .414+ .054 between the 
George Washington Series Language Aptitude Test and the semester 
grades of 103 West Virginia State College freshmen enrolled in Spanish, 
French, and German would guarantee accurate prediction of success or 
failure in less than ten per cent of the cases! 

Vocational Utility of Foreign Languages.—Deciding it would be a 
good plan to follow up the graduates of the Class of ’36, Gene D. Boller 
of Tottenville High School, New York City, conducted a survey. (See 
High Points for November, 1937, p. 53.) “A questionnaire was used as 
the medium for contact with the graduates. The purpose of this question- 
naire was to learn what the graduates were doing, how many of them 
had found their high school training of definite value in obtaining and 
holding positions, how they obtained their first job, how many had con- 
tinued with advanced study ; how many had felt the need for more training, 
and if they had found the high school course helpful, what subjects in 
school had aided them most.” The answers to the questionnaire seem to 
indicate that none of the graduates found the foreign languages of any 
vocational use in their work. 

Education in Spanish America Changes.—“Secondary and normal 
school curricula have been reconstructed (Costa Rica, Mexico, Chile, 
Peru, Venezuela) with a view to lessening the traditional emphasis on 
memorizing, textbook instruction and passive learning.” Other highlights 
from “Educational Trends in Latin America,” by Ernesto Galarza (Cur- 
riculum Journal, Vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 35-36, January, 1938) follow: “Many 
governments have become especially concerned with the rural population 
living on the territorial fringe, where it is felt that sentiments of patriotism 
and national loyalty should be particularly strong. The lack of schools in 
these frontier areas has led many educators to fear that large numbers of 
future citizens will come of age without having become strongly imbued 
with the culture and viewpoint of their fellow citizens. To counteract 
this possibility, special efforts have been made (Argentina, Mexico, Peru, 
Bolivia, Uruguay) to study educational problems in these areas and to 
set up schools equipped to meet them. In order that the schools may 
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continue to insure national integrity, increasing stress has been laid on 
the study of local history, geography and politics as well as on civics and 
patriotism. 

“Secondary schools (Chile, Peru, Venezuela, Argentina) in particular 
have been thought lacking in a nationalist orientation, and too much 
concerned with the preparation of students for university and professional 
careers. Changes have been made in the curricula which look to the 
strengthening of the nationalist outlook as well as to the theoretical and 
practical training of students who will not continue beyond the secondary 


“The foundations for a more active interchange of students and 
teachers than any heretofore known in the Americas were laid by the 
peace conference held in Buenos Aires in December, 1936. According to 
a convention signed at that conference, every American republic, once 
ratification is secured, will grant every year two fellowships to graduate 
students or teachers from each of the other republics. Should all the 
countries ratify the treaty, there will eventually be, according to ideal 
conditions envisaged by this plan, more than 800 students and 400 profes- 
sors actively engaged in research, teaching and lecturing throughout the 
American continents.” 

What Use Are You Making of These?—“A vast education program 
through radio, backed by the United States Government to promote fur- 
ther the Good Neighbor Policy of this country with the Latin American 
countries, was announced on October 10 by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. Beginning November 1, the radio series entitled, ‘Brave 
New World,’ is being presented each Monday from 10:30 to 11:00 p.m. 
Eastern Standard Time, 9:30 to 10:00 Central Standard Time, 8:30 to 
9:00 Mountain Time, and 7:30 to 8:00 Pacific Time, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System.” (See p. 145, “Notes and News,” The Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XXII, No 2, November, 1937.) 

The French, Too, Teach Languages.—“Having sat in on classes in 
both Latin, French, English, Spanish, and German,” writes James H. 
Jones in The French Review (“Impressions of French Methods of Mod- 
ern Language Instruction,” Vol. XI, No. 2, pp. 132-33) for December, 
1937, “I recall with peculiar pleasure a young teacher of the last language 
who conducted a class of: youngsters, eleven and twelve years of age... . . “4 

“The only textbook used in this class was of the teacher’s own making, 
a notebook that he required each pupil to keep. So much interest was 
evidenced in this undertaking that there appeared to be a contest, one 
student trying to outdo the other in his endeavor to prepare the best 

” 


“To teach the vocabulary, the teacher first sketched the image of 
some object. He would then write the word on the board and pronounce 
it. The pupils would copy it carefully into their notebooks and repeat after 
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him. Then he would quiz them, one at a time, on what they saw, the direct 
method being used almost entirely. For a few minutes of each recitation 
he would review them on some previous lesson studied. Seldom would he 
ever refer to a rule, certainly not to speak of it as such. This laborious 
task, so often discouraging to students, was uniquely, almost unconsciously, 
achieved through this process of application. At each recitation period he 
would have them learn one or more verb forms, or whatever forms of 
grammar he deemed necessary in order to make substantial progress. 

“This was a concrete case of the language being studied and learned 
equally through the use of the eye, ear, and mouth. Over a period of one 
school year these little fellows learned in a methodical, yet practical and 
interesting way, such grammar and vocabulary as was necessary to do 
advanced study in the language. They were not required to work outside 
of class; thus their endeavor had evidently seemed more like play than 
work. Their foundation had been built; their desire to enter upon a more 
serious study of the language had been stimulated.” 


CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE 
[Department conducted by Frances Douctas, Associate Editor] 


In Juarez el impasible, Héctor Pérez Martinez tells the story of the 
Zapotec Indian who became a great revolutionary leader and finally presi- 
dent of the Mexican Republic. The first chapter is a vivid picture of a 
little group of Indians making their way to the parish church of Santo 
Tomas Ixtlan, bringing the baby Benito Pablo, son of Marcelino Juarez 
and Brigida Garcia, to be baptized. It was the twenty-second of March, 
1806, and the child was one day old. He was born at Guelatao, in the state 
of Oaxaca, where, according to Pérez Martinez, there was grime in the 
jacales, and hunger in the mouths. The child’s parents died when he was 
a little over three years of age, and he came under the guardianship first 
of his grandparents, then of an uncle. 

When still very young he was sent out to the mountains to herd the 
sheep. A dog, the sheep, the landscape, were his sole companions until he 
made himself a flute of reeds that grew along the bank of the “Enchanted 
Lake.” The music helped him to pass the time, made him forget the cold 
that blew along the mountain side. 

“Entonces el infantil artista ataca sus melodias monorritmicas. La 
inspiracién le brota no del fondo de la carne, sino del alma de su raza que 
vela en la profundidad del cuerpo. Es un indio: panteista. Seguin que su 
mirada atraviesa las capas de la atmésfera azul, o bien se detiene en los 
picachos de la sierra, la cancion se aligera o brutaliza, se hace diafana, 
ondula; notas agudas, casi acuaticas, dicen que el nifio vuelve los ojos al 
lago, y notas desgarradas, sollozantes, anuncian que el nifio se cobija en 
su desgracia.” 

One morning some arrieros came along the trail near the place where 
Benito was pasturing his sheep. They talked to him about the city of 
Oaxaca, the great plazas, the cathedral, the government buildings, and, 
absorbed in hearing all this, he did not notice until the muleteers had gone, 
that one of his sheep was missing. This meant another beating by his 
uncle, so he decided to run away to the city in the valley. Oaxaca was 
fourteen leagues distant, but the lad arrived there with no other baggage 
than a palm mat. He was then eleven years old. He was taken into the 
home of an Italian, who later placed him with a priest of the Franciscan 
Order, Don Antonio Salanueva. Father Antonio happened to be a book- 
binder, and he took Benito as an apprentice. Here also he began to learn 
Spanish. The book Vidas de los santos served him as a grammar, and it 
aroused in him a desire to emulate the lives of devotion and self-sacrifice 
of the saints. He became possessed of a desire to learn. Father Antonio 
made it possible for Benito to enter a private school for sons of families 
in comfortable circumstances. The poor, barefooted Indian boy in domes- 
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tic cotton, with his stiff, rebellious hair, was the butt of ridicule of the 
school. The priest-schoolmaster paid special attention to the lad, and 
notwithstanding the scorn of his companions and their beatings, he learned 
to read and write. Every day he went to visit Father Antonio, and he 
found entertainment in the books that were being bound. 

“La vida de Juarez no podra novelarse. Lo impide la Historia. Esta 
vida, dia a dia es la historia de México. Dos trayectorias que nacen en un 
mismo fondo y cursan separadas hasta el instante en que se reunen, indiso- 
lubles. Hay una cierta identidad entre ellas, una cierta igualidad de con- 
dicién y destinos; de fuerzas que salen de las dos, en pugna sostenida, 
podria agregarse: biolégica.” 

Pérez Martinez then proceeds to give the history of Benito Juarez, 
linking it with that of the mother country; his style is graphic, fascinating. 
He gives an impression of the impassibility of Juarez, the stoicism that 
made it possible for him to endure the taunts and beatings of the boys in 
the school in Oaxaca; imprisonment in the dungeons of San Juan de 
Ulua; poverty in New Orleans when exiled by his opponent Santa Anna; 
facing a firing squad of fifty rifles, from which he was saved by the cour- 
age of Guillermo Prieto; and to bear up under the indescribable agony of 
angina pectoris at the last. The serious nature of his illness was being 
kept from the people. It had been given out that he was suffering from 
an attack of rheumatism in his knee. The family was gathered at his bed- 
side, and the doctor was making a gallant fight to overcome the paroxysms 
and keep him alive, when word came from Lerdo de Tejada, a member of 
his cabinet, that it was essential to see him on an urgent matter. Although 
for twelve hours Juarez had undergone intervals of intense suffering, he 
got out of bed, seated himself in an armchair, arranged his cravat, threw 
on a cape, gave the order to admit the minister, discussed with him the 
delicate business, and disposed of it with a wise decision. All this without 
showing the slightest sign of the frightful pain he was suffering. By 
sheer power of will he overcame all manifestation of pain, even the heavy 
breathing. Half an hour later one of his most distinguished generals, who 
was to start on an important campaign on the morrow, asked to see him 
to get final instructions. He too was shown in, and the doctor was amazed 
that it was possible for the president to recall the different people living 
in the towns which were to be the theater of the campaign, how his almost 
bloodless brain could bring to mind the moral qualities and political affilia- 
tions of those persons with such exactitude, so that he could tell the general 
which it would be proper to treat with severity, whose friendship to try to 
win, whom to distrust, whom to take for friends. He gave the details as 
one whose thought was entirely concentrated on a matter in hand, whose 
mind was free of any other concern; that is, stated his doctor, he abstracted 
himself from his person at the moment he was dying in order to think of 
nothing but the welfare of the public in fulfillment of his duty. Within a 
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few hours he was dead. The Indians of Mexico had lost a friend who 
always had their interests at heart. 

Pérez Martinez dwells with bitterness on the “onerous concessions to 
British and American companies that almost plunged the country into 
bankruptcy . . . . that filled the coffers of the national treasury with alms, 
while people were dying of hunger even in the streets of the capital.” This 
question of foreign concessions has now developed to a critical stage by 
the confiscation of mines and oil wells under President Cardenas. 

A work by a writer so courageous and outspoken is worthy of con- 
sideration. It carries a foreword by Dr. José Puig Casauranc, Secretary 
of Foreign Relations at the time the book was published. He expresses 
approval of it as an excellent example of an attempt on the part of an 
author to identify himself with his subject and give him a more humane 
character, avoiding making the work a mere product of documentation 
and criticism, but one of interpretation from the viewpoint of a novelist 
and psychologist. 

The biography of Don Luis Montoto y Rautenstrauch, a poet of Sevilla, 
by Castor Montoto, reveals that this son of the city of the Giralda led the 
life typical of an aristocrat. His father, José Maria Montoto, had been 
a poet and historian as well as an attorney, and had published the History 
of Don Pedro I of Castile. This became the source consulted by those who 
later wrote about Peter the Cruel, or Peter the Just, according to the point 
of view. The work was praised by Menéndez y Pelayo and by the critic 
Machado, who said it was considered by the most eminent historians an 
honor not only to his country, but to Europe. He also published important 
works on legal matters. With this literary background, Luis began at an 
early age to write first prose, and then poetry. However, his first impulse 
was to become an engineer, and his father took him to Madrid where 
he entered a preparatory school. He was carried away by the charm 
of the City of the Court, and spent happy hours in the Prado, the Retiro, 
and the Plaza de Oriente. He frequented the best cafés, and he came to 
know by sight the writers of the day, Alarcon, Selgas, Bécquer, and Fer- 
nandez y Gonzalez; the theaters provided unlimited entertainment, and he 
saw the popular actors Julian Romea, Pedro Delgado, and Carmen Berro- 
vianco in the Teatro del Principe, or he became engrossed in the “labyrir- 
thine geometrical problems of Echegaray.” He spent the required time 
in study, but he soon realized that the men of his family had been more 
devoted to books than to arms and discovered that he had made a mistake 
in deciding on a military career. He returned to Sevilla, “la ciudad de la 
Giralda, defendida por los muros de la Catedral magnifica, arrullado por 
el Guadalquivir, oliendo a claveles y violetas y bebiendo hidrépico la luz 
del cielo de Andalucia.” 

In 1866, while pursuing his law course in Sevilla, he collaborated with 
Manuel Cano and Velilla y Rodriguez in writing several one-act plays 
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which were produced with notable success. An outstanding production was 
El ultimo dia, written in verse, and presented for the first time at the 
Cervantes Theater of Sevilla on its opening night, October 18, 1873, and 
given again on April 23, 1874, the anniversary of the death of the Principe 
de los ingenios espafioles, as a modest tribute to his memory. 

Political affairs were in a turmoil at this time, and the situation of the 
Montoto family was precarious, as the head of the house, Don José Maria, 
was an ardent Carlist, and persistent and outspoken in his ideas. The junta 
carlista met in his house; he worked openly for the “legitimate cause,” 
and he placed his fortune at the service of the Pretender. Luis, however, 
took no part in politics but divided his day into a few hours in a law office 
and the rest to literary work. Being a true son of Sevilla, which has been 
called the cradle of bullfighting, he was an enthusiast of this sport, and 
was always present at the cattle branding and the testing of young bulls 
on the estate of his uncle the Marquis of Gandul, where he associated 
with toreros and espadas. As a result he wrote spirited reviews of bull- 
fights, and in 1896 published his novel Toros en Sevilla! Toros! This 
was translated into English by the famous Hispanophile Thomas Walsh. 
In 1872 appeared his book Melancolia, a collection of poems in popular 
rhyme, which ran through six editions, one of these intended especially 
for distribution in America. Melancolia brought much fame, and even 
now, after over sixty years, his songs are still sung all over Spain and in 
Hispanic America. Melancolia was followed by Granos de oro and Pe- 
quetios poemas, all of them in the style of the Sevillian school. They won 
the praise of Campoamor, the poet, politician, and philosopher. 

From 1875 to 1887 he was editor of El Espaiiol, which succeeded the 
Revolucion Espatiol. This was during the reign of Alfonso XII, a short 
time before the Carlist movement had been completely suppressed. In the 
editorial position he produced so many articles that the elegant publicist 
Don Fernando de los Rios y Guzman called him the Lope de Vega of 
journalism. With the passing of years his fame as a writer increased to 
such an extent as almost to surpass his reputation for ability as a jurist. 
However, he became known as a “célebre literato y célebre notario.” It 
has been said that he was the representative of the Sevillian school of 
poets; but by Martinez Ruiz, because of the social tendency of his verse, 
he was pronounced an innovator of the school. He was also an authority 
on proverbs, a critic, a folklorist, a novelist; but above all he was a poet. 

Augusto Arias, a prolific writer of Quito, Ecuador, whose name is 
familiar to readers of Dr. Samuel Guy Inman’s excellent magazine La 
Nueva Democracia and other journals devoted to Hispanic-American 
affairs, has recently published the biography of Luis A. Martinez. Born 
in the city of Ambato, Martinez was a most versatile man, being not only 
agriculturist, an editor, a politician, but also the greatest mountain climber 
in Ecuador, a writer of prose, a poet, and a painter. Both his pen and his 
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brush were inspired by the characters and the landscapes of his native 
country. He wrote sonnets to lofty Chimborazo, and his canvases repro- 
duced the lonely slopes of the Andes. He wrote four volumes devoted to 
Agricultura ecuatoriana; published books of verse and several novels. 
Las delicias del campo, a trilogy of rural life in a little cordilleran town, 
with its realistic picture of the old-time politician and of the family of 
Don Anacleto, was so true in its depiction of the manners and customs 
of the mountaineers, who had slight contact with the outside world, that 
it was considered a masterpiece. Other works by Martinez were Disparates 
y caricaturas, and A la costa, of which Augusto Arias gives an enlighten- 
ing synopsis. An informing chapter is the one entitled “La novela pre- 
cursora,” wherein the tendency of the work of other novelists of Ecuador 
is discussed. Arias states that Martinez was preceded by no greater novel- 
ist in those particular craggy wilds of America, and that he was one of 
the few who made of the novel “a document of reality,” wholly uninflu- 
enced by the novelists of Europe and by romanticism. In America roman- 
ticism developed prodigiously and was represented in Ecuador by Mera’s 
Cumandé, and in Colombia by Jorge Isaac’s Maria. 

After the publication of A la costa the Ecuadorian novel acquired “suf- 
ficient muscular system to arouse astonishment with that flowering in 
which appear advanced cultivators of a genre that is a revealing form of 
life on the lofty plateaus or on the coast.” Another chapter of special 
interest is “Oleo y sepia del Ande,” in which Martinez’s talent as an artist 
is considered. He painted as he wrote, with nature for his teacher, to 
express what he saw, and to express himself. His favorite subjects were 
the lofty heights, the snow, the hurricane, the mist. His canvases have 
been taken to museums far away, and but few have remained in Ecuador. 

To the list of scholarly works of Augusto Arias—his books of verse, 
his Elogio de Ambato, his biography Mariana de Jests, his Panorama de 
la literatura ecuatoriana, to mention but a few, must be added his lecture 
now published in pamphlet form, Jorge Isaacs y su Maria. This was given 
at the University Central on the occasion of the celebration of the cente- 
nary of the birth of this favorite South American writer. Arias states 
that Isaacs himself is to be found in the pages of Maria, where against 
the background of the valley of the Cauca in the mountains of Colombia 
an almost unbelievably idyllic love story had its setting. The book was 
widely read for over thirty years, and was translated into French and 
English. The English translator was Rollo Ogden, who was long editor 
of the New York Times. Augusto Arias realizes that, with the practical 
tendencies of young people of today, when “the honeymoon is spent in 
an airplane and a divorce is obtained at the end of the flight, a romance 
so idyllic as Maria could hardly be popular, but for those who feel the 
eternity of love Maria will always be crowned with lilies.” The work is 
published by the Imprenta de la Universidad Central, Quito, Ecuador. In 
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the same series will appear Garcia Lorca, by Hugo Moncayo; Considera- 
ciones sobre la libertad, by José Rafael Bustamente, and La misica en 
Hispanoamérica, by Juan Pablo Mufioz. 

Algo sobre la novela en América del Sur, by the veteran publicist 
Alejandro Coello, also of Quito, is of special interest. Another commemo- 
rative essay inspired by the Jorge Isaacs centenary, an impression is given 
of the literary situation in the republics of South America. Prose writers 
and poets are listed whose names are unfamiliar here, and which do not 
appear in many of the books of reference in English, but which deserve 
to be included. Since the publication of Maria a radical change has de- 
veloped in the writing of the South American novel, just as is true of 
North American fiction; but even in this day of stark realism, when the 
most widely read works are La vordgine, by José Anastacio Rivera; La 
Risaralda, by Bernardo Arias Trujillo; Don Mirocletes, by Fernando Gon- 
zales, still as late as 1913 Maria was the book most in demand during the 
“rubber fever,” when men from all parts of the globe and of every race 
flocked to Iquitos. Andrade Coello is a learned critic, an authority on the 
literature not only of South America but also of Spain. 

Claustro verde is a new book of poems by Pedro Juan Labarthe, of 
Puerto Rico. His verses possess sincerity, beauty, and poetic inspiration 
to such an extent that one forgets they are written free of rhyme. They 
have a music of their own, and the grace of originality. They reveal senti- 
ment and sympathy for all mankind. The section devoted to the negro 
element of Puerto Rico, “Carbones en el claustro verde,” with the verses 
“Misa del Vudu” and “Luna, luna negroide,” seem to vibrate with the 
rhythms of drumbeats in the African jungle. The poem dedicated to Don 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal, entitled “Don Miguel de Unamuno,” gives ex- 
pression to the grief of Spain over the passing of the beloved genius. 


Juarez el impasible, by Hécror Pérez Martinez. 276 pp. Number 40 
of the series Vidas espaiiolas e hispano-americanas del siglo XX, Es- 
pasa-Calpe, S.A., Madrid. 1934. Pesetas 5. 

Don Luis Montoto (Bosquejo biograéfico) con una carta — Prélogo de 
D. Francisco Rodriguez Marin, by CAstor Montoro. 245 pp. Edi- 
torial Hernando (S.A.), Madrid. 1935. 

Luis A. Martinez, by Aucusto Arras. 185 pp. Imprenta del Ministerio 
de Gobierno, Quito, Ecuador. 1937. 

Jorge Isaacs y su “Maria,” by Aucusto Arras. 48 pp. Imp. de la Uni- 
versidad Central, Quito, Ecuador. 1937. 

Algo sobre la novela en América del Sur, by ALEJANDRO ANDRADE 
CoELLo. 21 pp. Talleres Graficos de Educacién, Quito, Ecuador. 1937. 

Claustro verde, poemas, by Pepro JuAN LasBartHe. 143 pp. Editorial 
L. Rodriguez y Hno. Ponce, P.R. 


NEW BOOKS 
SCHOOL TEXTS 


Oxford Rapid-Reading Spanish Texts, general editor: Auretio M. 
Espinosa. Published to date: Alarcén, El final de Norma (Anita C. 
Post) ; Fernandez de Lizardi, El Periquillo Sarniento, Part I (Maria 
Lépez p—E LowTHER) ; AuRELIO M. Esprnosa, JR., Cuentos castellanos ; 
Ricarpo BEcERRO DE Bencoa, El recién nacido (ArTURO TorREs- 
Rroseco and AtBert R. Auretio M. Espinosa, Espafia. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1937. 48-64 pages. $0.30 each. 
$1.00 set of any four titles. 

Under the general editorship of Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa, whose 
name is a guarantee of quality, the Oxford University Press has initiated 
a new series of Rapid-Reading Spanish Texts, of which five have already 
been published. The texts are divided into three grades. Grade I com- 
prises texts in simple and easy Spanish. Idioms and idiomatic expressions 
are included and explained in the notes, but the vocabulary is limited to 
about 1,000 words, 70 per cent of which are in Buchanan’s first 1,000. El 
final de Norma and El Periquillo Sarniento have been published to date. 
Grade II texts contain the subjunctive, chiefly in substantive clauses, and a 
few other common uses. The vocabulary consists of some 1,200 words, 
50 per cent of which are in Buchanan’s first 1,200. Cuentos castellanos, a 
collection of ten popular Spanish folktales edited and retold in excellent 
colloquial Spanish by Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., has already been pub- 
lished. Grade III texts, although still written in simple Spanish, have the 
subjunctive used freely. The vocabulary contains about 1,200 to 1,400 
words ; no attempt is made at observing word-frequency. El recién nacido, 
a strange story of a pseudo-scientific attempt at rejuvenation, and Espafia: 
Lecciones elementales sobre la historia de la civilizacién espaiiola, a cul- 
tural history of Spain for elementary classes, have already been published. 

The Oxford Rapid-Reading Spanish Texts are designed for Spanish 
classes in which the primary objective is ability to understand written 
Spanish by means of rapid and extensive reading, and without too much 
concentration on form. 


Progressive Spanish, by Samuet J. Sterner, of Temple University. 
xv + 320 pages. Harper & Brothers, 1937. $1.60. 


The main part of the book is divided into 27 lessons (201 pages). In 
each lesson is graded reading material, preceded by a Spanish-English 
vocabulary. The first part of the reading material deals with the pupil’s 
environment. Further on it embodies information about Spain and the 
Spaniards. Progressively woven into the text are matters of syntax, in- 
flection, and idiom. In this part of the book only the verb receives formal 
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treatment. Grammar questions and exercises in each chapter aim to 
develop an understanding of the structure of the language. Review chap- 
ters are interspersed throughout the lessons. A more formal presentation 
of the grammar is found in a Grammar Supplement (pages 202 to 275). 
At the end of the book are general Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
vocabularies. The book contains numerous Spanish views. 


A Spanish Composition, by Marfa Lopez pe Lowruer, of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. x +374 pages. Harper & Brothers, 
1937. $1.60. 

Part I (21 chapters, 230 pages) contains a summary of Spanish gram- 
mar, with explanations in English. The book places emphasis upon “the 
essential differences between Spanish and English sentence structure.” 
Much of the exercise material has been drawn from well-known Spanish 
writings. Part II (pages 231 to 280) contains excerpts from the works of 
Hugo Wast, Manuel Rojas, and Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes. After each 
Spanish prose selection are exercises for translation from English into 
Spanish. There are numerous references to the paragraphs of the gram- 
mar summary. There are the usual vocabularies at the end of the book— 
Spanish-English (70 pages) and English-Spanish (21 pages). The vol- 
ume is furnished with a four-page index. 


Emilio y los Detectivos, by Erich KAstNer, adapted and edited by 
FeperIco pe Onis, of Columbia University, and W1LL1AM M. Bartow, 
of New Dorp High School, New York City. iv + 204 pages (Text, 
136; Exercises, 33; Vocabulary, 34). D. C. Heath & Company, 1937. 
$0.84. 


The first ten pages contain drawings illustrating the story. There are 
a half-dozen other such illustrations scattered through the text. Facing 
chapter i is a diagram of that part of Madrid that contains the streets and 
places mentioned in the book. At the head of each chapter is a list of 
Spanish idioms, with English equivalents, which occur in the chapter. 
The story is divided into 17 chapters. Corresponding to each chapter there 
is, at the back of the book, a group of exercises—questions, completion 
exercises, word studies, sentences for translation from English into Span- 
ish and brief grammar sections. 


Spain in Europe and America, by ANNE MERRIMAN Peck and Epmonp A. 

Méras. viii + 312 pages. Harper & Brothers, 1937. $1.00. 

This is an English text, dealing with Spanish and Spanish-American 
matters of interest to students of the Spanish language. The authors offer 
information about Spanish history, culture, life, and customs. Proper 
names are given in both Spanish and English forms. Spanish words and 
expressions are found here and there in the text. There are 16 chapters. 
At the end of the book are 37 pages containing questions and exercises 
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intended to test the knowledge of the pupil and reinforce his command of 
the material in the chapters. The authors also furnish a list of books 
about Spain (3 pages) and an index (8 pages). There are numerous 
drawings illustrating the text. 


Living Spanish. A Socialized Activity Course. Book One by Francis 
Monroe KERcHEVILLE, University of New Mexico, and James Ran- 
potF, San Antonio (Texas) Vocational and Technical School. Dallas, 
Banks Upshaw & Company, 1937. xxvii + 346 pages. 


After an introduction in eight pages explanatory of the authors’ pur- 
poses and instructions how to use the book, there are five sections, page 1 
to 17, on pronunciation, with headings such as “EL ACENTO (Accent).” 
Page 18 is headed “SITUACION SEIS (SEXTA) | Situation Six 
(Sixth) | VOCABULARIO | (Vocabulary).” After the vocabulary of 
Spanish words with English translation follows a conversation in Spanish 
about “LA FAMILIA (The Family).” Then comes “Suggested Activi- 
ties. (a) Write from memory whatever Spanish words that you have 
heard before taking up the study of the language. (b) Use at least two 
of these words in short sentences in Spanish. (c) Give the names of 
your own brothers and sisters,” etc. In this form the book continues to 
“SITUACION SESENTA | Situation Sixty | VOCABULARIO | Vo- 
cabulary NEW WORDS.” A note to SITUACION SIETE explains that 
“only new words will be given in the vocabulary of each lesson.” Four 
lessons are headed like this: “ELEMENTOS DE GRAMATICA | 
(Essentials of Grammar) | SECCION PRIMERA | (First Section).” 
The reading lesson is always conversational. There are four appendices: 
Verbs and résumé of grammar; Brief selections for reading; Words, 
phrases, and idiomatic expressions ; Bibliographical list of books on Spain, 
Mexico, South America, and the American Southwest, which contains 
in all nine titles. Two general vocabularies terminate the book. There 
are 34 halftone illustrations. 


Classical Spanish Readings for Elementary Classes. Edited with intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary by AGNes Martie Brapy, M.A., Saint 
Mary-of-the-woods College, and Laure, Hersert Turk, Ph.D., De- 
Pauw University. D. Appleton-Century Company, The Century Mod- 
ern Language Series, Kenneth McKenzie, Editor. 1938. xx + 202 pages. 
$1.20. 


The book contains eighteen selections which are grouped as: The 
Cuento, The Squire, The Picaro, The Paso and Entremés. Don Juan 
Manuel and Timoneda are represented in the first group, Cervantes in all 
four, Quevedo and Mateo Aleman with the famous Lazarillo in the third. 
The language difficulties have been removed or simplified so that in the 
opinion of the editors the volume supplies mature reading matter for first- 
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year college classes, and the older classes in secondary schools. There 
are eight illustrations drawn especially for the book. 


Un Drama Nuevo. Drama en tres actos por MANUEL TAMayo y Baus, 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by Cra- 
RENCE KinG Moore, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, and J. Horace NuNeMAcHER, Ph.D., Head, 
Department of Foreign Languages, State College of Washington. 
Silver Burdett Company, 1937. Second edition. xiv + 124 pages. $.92. 
The first edition was published in 1920. A few changes in notes and 

vocabulary have been made and exercises added. These consist of ques- 

tions in Spanish, sentences to complete, and English sentences to translate. 


S. DonLaANn 
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Biblioteca Aldeana de Colombia. Selecci6n Samper Ortega de Litera- 
tura Colombiana. 100 volumes, plus Indices, 456 pages. 


One hundred volumes of Colombian literature! Not long ago the 
world’s knowledge of Colombian literature was limited to Jorge Isaac’s 
novel Maria and a few specimen verses of Colombian poets. At the same 
time the world was assured that Bogota was the Athens of America where 
the chief pastime of the educated was the production of literature. The 
fame of its intellectuality is well substantiated by the Biblioteca Aldeana. 

The task of selecting the works for this exhibit of Colombian literature 
was done by Sr. Daniel Samper Ortega, director of the National Library. 
The whole corpus of literature was divided into ten sections in each of 
which ten books were published. Such a scheme seems somewhat artificial ; 
but it turns out very well. The first series is entitled Serie literaria and 
contains discussions and essays on the Castilian language and rhetorical 
themes. The other sections in order are: “Cuento y novela,” “Cuadros de 
costumbres,” “Historia y leyenda,” “Ciencias y educacién,” “Ensayos,” 
“Periodismo,” “Elocuencia,” “Poesia,” “Teatro.” 

The criterion which guided the compiler was the specially Colombian 
character of the literary work; for example, under the head of science the 
books chosen deal with the wonderful botanical wealth of the country and 
anthropological studies of the indigenous inhabitants. Again, in the mat- 
ter of oratory, speeches which give information about important Colom- 
bians have precedence. The same thing is true concerning the journalistic 
excerpts which are in reality brief essays on all manner of Colombian 
topics. The far-famed Colombian poetry is classified in an original way. 
The contents of each volume treat similar themes. Thus we have such 
titles as: “Poetas del dolor y de la muerte,” “Del amor y de la mujer,” 
“De la naturaleza,” “Del amor divino,” “Las mejores poetisas,” “De otras 
tierras” (i.e., translations). An anthology by themes is decidedly useful 
to the student even though historical continuity disappears and the appre- 
ciation of an individual is rendered difficult or impossible. The serious 
student will need the more common type of anthology to supplement his 
studies. Fortunately he will have an excellent one at hand in the compila- 
tion by Carlos Garcia Prada discussed in the February 1938 issue of 
Hispania. The last ten volumes of the Biblioteca Aldeana are devoted to 
original plays by Colombians. Amazing! Where have Colombian plays 
been hitherto accessible to readers? 

The volume entitled Indices is a wonderful piece of work and makes 
easy not only reference to the contents of the hundred volumes but also 
their first study. It has a general index with titles and contents of each 
volume, an index of authors with the title of the extracts from each of 
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them, an alphabetical index of articles, and an index of first lines of every 


The whole collection is a great credit to anybody who had anything to 
do with its preparation and publication. It will carry the fame of Colom- 
bian literature very far and make the name of the national librarian, 
Daniel Samper Ortega, known in every civilized country. 


Poesias escogidas de Ruperto S. Gémez, publicadas por sus hijos en el 


centenario de su nacimiento. Bogota, Escuelas graficas salesianas. 
1937. 270 pages. 


The sons who pay this tribute to their revered father are Jorge Gomez 
Restrepo and Antonio Gémez Restrepo, the well-known poet, secretary of 
the Colombian Academy and honorary member of The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish. Ruperto S. Gomez belonged to the generation 
of distinguished poets and literati who were active during the decade of 
the ’eighties. Most interesting and valuable monuments of their work are 
the periodicals El Mosaico and El Papel Periédico Ilustrado which were 
conducted by one of the most famous and prolific of Colombian writers, 
José Maria Samper and his talented wife, Soledad Acosta de Samper. 
Famous contemporary poets were Rafael Pombo, José Joaquin Ortiz, 
Rafael Nujiez, Miguel A. Caro. Vying with them, Ruperto S. Gdmez won 
a gold medal in 1881 offered by the Colombian Academy for a poem in 
honor of the centenary of Andrés Bello. The poetry being written at this 
period was of the type known as civic poetry, as the themes were patriotic 
or dealt with virtues and human progress. In Colombia much verse of 
religious inspiration, as well, was produced, such as the poems by Ruperto 
S. Gémez A los dolores de Maria. For North Americans this volume has 
very special interest on account of its verse translations from Longfellow, 
more than seventy pages of them. Longfellow is one of the very few of 
our poets who have found favor with Spanish-speaking Americans. An 
echo of the affectionate character of Ruperto S. Gomez is found in a few 
lines addressed to his daughter-in-law in the poem “A Antonio y a Paulina 
en su matrimonio.” 

Joven hermosa, candida Paulina, 
Ta seras de su viaje compafiera, 
De su cielo la estrella matutina, 
De su dicha, perpetua primavera. 
Happy woman to be thus welcomed by a father-in-law ! 


ALFRED COESTER 


Cosas que fueron, por MANUEL Romero DE TerREROS. Imprenta de J. I. 
Munoz, Mexico City, 1937. 240 pages. 


On the colophon of this tiny book (it measures but 35 by 5% inches) 
this collection of short essays is called an “Ensaladilla Histérico-Artis- 
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tica.” The designation is apt, for this booklet is, in fact, a “dainty little 
salad,” a tasty side dish of a literary banquet. Its author has assembled 
a series of thumbnail sketches, impressionistic and anecdotal, which is a 
by-product of his lifelong interest in and study of art, numismatics, and 
the colonial history of his native Mexico. Chronologically, the period 
covered is from the Conquest to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Written with delicacy and feeling, these little essays have a certain nos- 
talgic charm, a gentle flavor of memories past which is enhanced by the 
clear illustrations in miniature. As a person may have a preference for 
certain ingredients of a salad set before him, so may the reader find some 
of these graceful compositions more to his liking than others. One may 
be interested, perhaps, to note that, though considerable has been written 
about the first Englishmen in colonial Mexico, little has been said about 
the first Mexican to visit England. This distinction appears to belong to 
none other than the second Marqués del Valle, son of the conqueror, 
Cortés, who formed a conspicuous part of the impressive retinue of 
Charles V on his visit to “perfidious Albion” in 1554 in quest of a wife. 
The youthful Don Martin Cortés in no small degree aroused the interest 
of the momentarily overawed Britons. 

Another little article relates briefly the story of the early importation 
of chinaware into Mexico from far-off Asia by way of the Philippines, 
and another appetizing morsel of history is entitled “Un intento pecua- 
rio.” Here we learn from yellowed letters in the author’s possession 
that Teodoro de Croix, one-time high official of colonial Mexico and later 
viceroy of Peru, made a futile attempt to introduce the Andean llama into 
the domestic economy of New Spain. The shipload of unhappy beasts sent 
as a gift to a friend survived the arduous voyage to Acapulco but soon 
perished on land. 

This little salad deserves to be picked over for its savory bits. Like as 
not, you will consume it whole. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
LarcHMonT, New YorK 


Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching, by Ropert D. Coie 
and James B. Tuarp. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 
revised edition, 1937. 640 pages. 


The thorough-going modernization of the late Professor Robert D. 
Cole’s Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching places this val- 
uable text, thanks to James B. Tharp, again in the lead of all general 
books on curriculum and instruction in foreign languages. New data 
on enrollment trends have been collected, old references have been re- 
placed with newer citations, and an extra chapter on “Research and Ex- 
perimentation in Foreign Language Teaching” has been added. The 
up-to-dateness of the revision can be judged from its complete coverage 
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of the New Orleans Panel Discussion on Foreign Languages, and from 
its references to significant works still in process of publication. 

The revised edition places relatively greater stress on curriculum 
and research problems than did the original text. The chapter on “The 
New Type Course” is probably the best statement available at present 
of the scope and sequence of foreign-language offerings. 

Professor Tharp presents his findings objectively and fairly, giving due 
recognition to all points of view. Facts replace mere theory where 
facts are available, and in their light the author does not hesitate on 
occasion modestly to explain his own position, especially in situations 
where failure to indicate a desirable alternative might leave the student 
in search of guidance disoriented. 

From the data reported for the Junior High School and the super- 
vision of instruction, one would be inclined to believe that there had 
been little activity in foreign languages in these fields during the last 
six years. At least, it is true that there has been, until recent months, 
a paucity of articles on junior high school foreign language, and very, 
very little on the subject of supervision. In the field of measurement 
too, the climax seems to have been reached before 1930—the Co-opera- 
tive foreign language tests being about the only tests in nation-wide 
use that have been developed in recent years, though experimentation 
with aural-comprehension tests in French, and with prognosis and place- 
ment tests in German and Spanish, has been continuing sporadically. 

In view of the technical limitations which beset the revision of the 
text, Dr. Tharp is to be commended both for his scholarship and for his 
practical judgment: . . . . “to preserve the original pagination so that 
the cost to users would not be increased, added a difficulty that was very 
trying. When five lines were deleted, five new lines had to be com- 
posed; when five lines had to be composed, five lines had to be found 
which could be deleted.” 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Allegorical and Metaphorical Language in the Autos Sacramentales 
of Calder6n, by Sister M. Francis p—E Sates McGarry. The Cath- 
olic University of America, Washington, D.C., 1937. xxiii + 157 pages. 


This doctoral dissertation of Sister Francis de Sales McGarry con- 
stitutes a real contribution to our knowledge and to our understanding 
of the autos sacramentales of Calderon. A religious with the train- 
ing which Sister Francis de Sales McGarry has had is best equipped 
to treat this subject in the most thorough manner possible. 

After a well-selected and comprehensive bibliography, the author 
presents to us, in some fifty-three pages, an introduction to the treat- 
ment proper of the allegorical and metaphorical language in the autos, 
in which she discusses allegory, symbolism, personification, the origin 
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and development of the religious drama in Spain, and the characteris- 
tics of Calderén’s autos sacramentales. Of particular interest here is 
what the author says of the origin of the auto sacramental. It has its 
origin in the Counter-Reformation and in the faith and devotion of the 
Spanish people. “The doctrine of the Eucharist was definitely proclaimed 
at the Council of Trent, and thereafter religious feeling was more syste- 
matically concentrated around the mystery of Divine Love which had 
been so wantonly attacked by the Protestant reformers.” The people 
of Spain showed, in the autos, “their indignation against the errors of 
the so-called reformers and the dishonor that they paid the Eucharist 
which was the dominating influence in the lives of the ordinary faith- 
ful, as well as the saints, and the mystics of the day.” 

The author stresses the point that the autos sacramentales of Cal- 
derén are built around the mystery of the Eucharist and that their 
foundation stone is Catholic dogma. Catholic art may well rank them 
among her greatest treasures. Calderén shows, in the autos, “an ex- 
cellent understanding of man and the cosmos, and a whole world of 
Catholic thought of which his compositions are the expression.” The 
autos are so artistic that “even those who have no religious convictions 
can enjoy them, and no unbeliever can fail to appreciate the poetic 
wealth contained in them.” 

In order to understand the autos as Calderén wished them to be 
understood, however, it is necessary to enter into their allegorical and 
metaphorical meaning. This is what the author does in the bulk of her 
thesis. She makes clear to us that “Calderén understands earth in the 
light of heaven.” The main object of the autos is to glorify the Eucharist, 
but Calderén also treats of the other sacraments, especially the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. Allegorical and symbolical personages are created with 
such consummate skill, that these personages become real, human fig- 
ures, endowed with a true living existence. Calderén uses classic myths, 
adapting them to the Christian sense and their pagan character is lost 
from sight. His allegorical and metaphorical language includes man’s 
spiritual and physical life, animal life, plant life, the heavenly bodies, and 
the four elements. He shows a greater tendency to take his figures from 
animate nature rather than from inanimate nature. He has more figures 
based on the world of nature than on man. 

The Dramatic Works of Luis Vélez de Guevara. Their Plots, Sources, 
and Bibliography. By Forrest EuGENe SPENCER and Rupo_PpH ScHE- 
VILL. University of California Publications in Modern Philology, XIX. 
University of California Press, Berkeley, California, 1937. xxvi + 
387 pages. 

This book is the result of investigations conducted by Dr. Spencer, 
whose promising career was broken off in 1920 by death. Professor 
Schevill, who directed some of his graduate work, felt the responsibility 
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of publishing the valuable material left behind in a rough form by Dr. 
Spencer. The work is a compilation of résumés of all the plays of Vélez 
de Guevara, followed by a brief critical estimate of each play. The plays 
are classified into seven groups: I. Comedias novelescas. II. Comedias 
histérico-novelescas. III. Comedias divinas (de santos, Biblicas, etc.), 
IV. Autos. V. Comedias escritas en colaboracién con uno o mas otros 
autores dramaticos. VI. Entremeses y bailes. VII. Comedias dudosas. 

Dr. Schevill hopes that this book will serve “to further a truer apprecia- 
tion of Luis Vélez’ place in the theater of the Golden Age. . . . . The 
full significance of his dramatic contribution has never been adequately 
recognized or investigated in detail, and this study may be a step to a 
clearer understanding of his achievement.” 


The Beginnings of the Epistolary Novel in France, Italy, and Spain. 
By Cuartes E. Kany. University of California Publications in Mod- 
ern Philology, XXI, No. 1. University of California Press, Berkeley, 
California, 1937. x + 158 pages. 

This book is a reworking of the author’s doctoral dissertation, pre- 
sented in 1920 to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University. 
Dr. Kany traces the development of the epistolary novel from antiquity. 
According to the author, it began as a single letter. Then, after having 
inherited the erotic and narrative elements of the Alexandrian School, it 
was transformed by Ovid into the Heroides. Soon thereafter, replies ap- 
peared. Later, letters were exchanged between two persons. Finally, they 
were inserted in romances, at times as embellishments, and at times as an 
essential part of the plot. This is as far as the letter was developed in 
antiquity. 

In the vernacular, the love letter, to which replies were added, at times, 
gave birth to the epistolary novel. Poetic correspondence, in the form of 
sonnets in Italy, and of ballades and rondeaux in France, flourished in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, the prose letter was introduced in verse romances. The Italian 
pastoral contained few letters, but the Spanish novel of the same type, in 
the second half of the sixteenth century, had a great number of letters. 
In the seventeenth century, the letters began to acquire a life of their own, 
independent of the romances. Prior isolated attempts had failed, due to 
lack of preparation, but after the middle of the seventeenth century and 
on into the eighteenth, they were very successful. 

Separate treatment is demanded by the letter manual, invigorated by 
the stimulus of Castiglione’s Cortegiano. Models of letters were given; 
then replies were added; finally, letters and replies were grouped to deal 
with one subject and were given a plot to make them more attractive. In 
their final form, these manuals were barely distinguishable from real 
epistolary novels. J. MIcHeEts 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPANISH 


CONSTITUTION 


Articte I. NAME 


The name of this Association shall be The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 


ArtTIcLe II. Purpose 


The purpose of this Association shall be the advancement of the study 
of the Spanish language and literature through the promotion of friendly 
relations among its members; through the publication of articles and 
the results of investigation by members, or others; through the presenta- 
tion and discussion of papers at annual meetings; and through such other 
means as may tend to promote the efficiency of its members as teachers 
of Spanish. 

ArTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of this Association shall be composed of 
two classes : active and honorary. 

Sec. 2. Active membership shall be open to all teachers of Spanish and 
to all those interested in the teaching of Spanish. 

Sec. 3. Distinguished Hispanists, to a number not to exceed forty, 
may be elected to honorary membership. Honorary members shall receive 
an engraved certificate of election, sealed with the seal of the Associa- 
tion and signed by the President and the Secretary-Treasurer; and they 
shall receive gratis the official publication of the Association. Honorary 
members shall enjoy all the privileges of active members except the right 
to vote. 

ArticLe [V. OFFicers 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary-Treasurer, and an Executive Council con- 
sisting of these officers, the Editor of Hispania, the Business Manager 
of Hispania, and six other members. 

Sec. 2. The terms of these officers shall be as follows: for the Presi- 
dent, orie year; for all others, three years. The Vice-Presidents shall 
rank as first, second, and third, by seniority. 

Sec. 3. Elections shall be held at each annual meeting, and all officers 
shall be elected by a majority vote. 

Sec. 4. Vacancies occurring between annual meetings shall be filled 
by action of the Executive Council. 

Sec. 5. There shall be Honorary Presidents. 
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Sec. 6. A Chapter Adviser shall be elected by the Executive Council 
from among its members, to hold office as long as his own term runs as 
member of the Council. His duties shall consist in a general oversight 
of Chapter activities. 


ArticLte V. DuTiIEs oF OFFICERS 


The President, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer shall perform 
the usual duties of such officers. 
The Executive Council shall perform the duties hereinafter provided. 


Articte VI. ELecrion oF MEMBERS 


Section 1. Application for membership may be made to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer by any person desiring to become a member. 

Sec. 2. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of a majority of the 
Executive Council shall become members of the Association upon pay- 
ment of the annual dues. 


ArticLe VII. Tue Executive Councit 


Section 1. The President shall act as Chairman of the Executive 
Council. 

Sec. 2. The Council shall make all arrangements for the annual meet- 
ing, and shall cause to be printed a copy of the program in the issue of 
HIsPANIA immediately preceding the annual meeting. 

Sec. 3. The Council may appoint committees to investigate and report 
upon subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. 


ArticLe VIII. Dues 


Section 1. Each active member shall pay two dollars annually to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, fifty cents for dues and one dollar and fifty cents 
for subscription to H1spANIA; and no member who is in default shall be - 
qualified to exercise any privilege of membership. 

Sec. 2. Any person who is in arrears more than one year may be 
dropped from the rolls. 

Sec. 3. Honorary members shall be exempt from the payment of 
dues. 
Sec. 4. Any member, or any person eligible to membership, may 
become a life member by a single payment of twenty-five dollars. 

Sec. 5. No memberships in the Association nor subscripfions to 
Hispania shall be separately accepted; all members of the Association 
are subscribers to HISPANIA. 


Articte IX. OrricrAL ORGAN OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Section 1. The official publication of this Association shall be known 
as HispaniA, and it shall appear quarterly. 
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Sec. 2. The Editorial Staff of this publication (except the Editor 
and the Business Manager, who shall be elected as specified under Ar- 
ticle IV, Sections 1, 2, and 3) shall be appointed by the Executive Council 
and shall consist of the following: two Consulting Editors, and nine 
Associate Editors. 

Sec. 3. These shall hold office for three years, except the Associate 
Editors, who shall be appointed as follows: The first year the President 
shall appoint three Associate Editors for a term of one year, three for 
two years, and three for three years. Thereafter, the Executive Council 
shall appoint annually three Associate Editors for a term of three years. 


ArtTIcLeE X. ANNUAL MEETING 


The Association shall meet annually at such time and place as the 
Executive Council may select, and those present shall constitute a quorum. 


Articte XI. By-Laws 
By-Laws may be adopted at any annual meeting of the Association. 
ArticLe XII. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of those present and voting at any annual meeting; provided that written 
notice of any proposed amendment shall be sent to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer by at least five members of the Association in time to be published 
in the last issue of Hispania prior to the meeting at which it is to be 
voted upon. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to cause to be 
published in H1spanra all amendments thus proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


Section 1. Nominations for Office. At each annual meeting the Presi- 
dent shall appoint a committee of five, not officers of the Association, to 
present nominations for the offices to be filled at the next annual meeting. 
One member of this committee shall be selected from among the members 
of the Nominating Committee for the previous year, provided that no 
member shall serve for more than two successive years. The nominations 
shall be printed in the form of a ballot in the November number of 
HIsPANIA previous to the annual meeting; and a blank space shall be 
provided for each office, under the name of the candidate nominated by 
the committee, upon which additional nominations may be made. Mem- 
bers who do not intend to be present at the annual meeting may then use 
these ballots to send their votes by mail to the Secretary-Treasurer, who 
shall, at the meeting, count these mail votes with those cast at the meeting. 

Nominations of the first officers of the Association shall be made for a 
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term of two years, and the first officers elected will, accordingly, hold 
office for two years. 

Sec. 2. Meetings of the Executive Council. There shall be a regular 
annual meeting of the Executive Council prior to the meeting of the 
Association. A special meeting of the Executive Council shall be called 
by the President on the written request of at least four members of the 
Council, and notice of such meeting shall be sent to every member two 
weeks in advance. 

Sec. 3. Local Chapters. Local chapters may be organized by ten or 
more members of the Association in regional groups of institutions for 
such purposes not inconsistent with the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
National Association as such chapters may determine. The Constitutions 
of such chapters must be approved by the Executive Council of the Na- 
tional Association, and the members must all be in good standing in the 
parent organization. 

Sec. 4. Committee on Honorary Membership. There shall be a stand- 
ing committee of ten who shall report to the Executive Council the names 
and qualifications of persons for honorary memberships. The chairman 
must correspond with each candidate to ascertain whether election would 
be accepted. The candidate’s reply must form part of the Committee’s 
report. 


